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SI ke &f hididhind's &f age 


Classmates and friends of the late Thomas Emerson Proctor have 
made generous contributions toward our new sanctuary, and it is 
hoped that other lovers of beautiful landscape, of birds, trees, and 
shrubs, of wildflowers and of wild animals will help. The Proctor 
estate affords the possibility of establishing distinguished memorials 
to men and women who could and did appreciate what is provided 
by this marvelous combination of glacial ridges, river, marsh, is- 
lands, and maple swamp. One such would be Averills Island, inac- 
cessible by road and containing a fine beech grove and a growth of 
large white pines, a haunt of hawk and owl. Another is the artificial 
pond through which runs a brook, surrounded by a planting of 
rhododendron and azalea whose brilliant flowering makes a blaze 
of color every June. 


Essex County, which contains so much of beauty, is fortunate 
indeed in having Dogtown Commons, the spectacular dumping 


ground for great boulders of the terminal moraine of Cape Ann, 


preserved by Mr. Roger Babson; Ipswich Beach and Castle Hill 
maintained by The Trustees of Public Reservations; and now Wen- 
ham Swamp and its western border held by the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society for the public benefit and enjoyment of all. 


(bat tabedt? 
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Audubon’s “Happyland” — Louisiana 


By STANLEY CLissy ARTHUR 
Photographs by the Author 


Today, a century after his 
passing, when special recognition 
is being given John James Audu- 
bon’s splendid contribution to 
American life, the fact that more 
than one third of the original 
paintings for his magnificent Birds 
of America were made in Louisi- 
ana again focuses attention on the 
State where for years it was mis- 
takenly believed he was born. 

Although not a native son, 
there are two places in Louisiana 
forever to be associated with the 
Creole bird-artist’s name and 
fame — New Orleans, where he 
starved, and West Feliciana Par- 
ish, where he feasted on beauty to 
the accompaniment of glad bird 
voices. 

Feliciana is a Spanish word 
meaning “happiness,” or “happy- 
land” when applied to a country- 
side; and, may I add, a parish in 
Louisiana is equivalent to a 
county elsewhere in the United 
States. There for five years Au- 
dubon roamed the most beautiful 


Bronze Statue of Audubon in Audubon of all Louisiana’s beautiful woods. 


Park, New Orleans. studied the habits of the members 


of an abundant bird life, listened to their full-throated music, drew their por- 
traits. and learned much of Nature’s innermost secrets. 


One woman was inseparably linked with Audubon’s career and his final 
achievement — Lucy Bakewell, his wife, who through hardships, penury, and 
woe believed in him and his ultimate triumph, and it was in Louisiana that 
she earned sufficient money, by years of teaching the daughters of rich Feli- 
ciana planters, to send her talented but impecunious husband to Europe, to 
fame, to immortality. Other women were responsible, in much lesser degree, 
for some of the other opportunities that came to Audubon during his slow 
and difficult climb up the ladder of fame. One of these was the wife of James 
Pirrie, a prosperous cotton planter of West Feliciana. Their fifteen-year-old 
daughter, Eliza, had grown into a girl of striking beauty, with artistic ambi- 
tions. As prosperity came to her father, a dour Scotsman, Eliza was sur- 
rounded with all the advantages a doting and wealthy plantation owner of the 
old regime could lavish on an only child. There were no schools even in rich 
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View of Big Bayou Sarah in West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana. 


West Feliciana Parish in those early days, all education being supplied by 
private tutors. “Culture” was in demand, and those who could supply it were 
highly regarded. It was while Mrs. Pirrie was in New Orleans seeking a 
teacher who could add something to the native accomplishments of her daugh- 
ter that she met the eccentric but talented artist with the pronounced Gallic ac- 


cent and mirth-provoking mannerisms, but who could play the violin and flute, 
dance gracefully, fence skillfully, and who, though faulty in spelling, was 
fairly proficient in writing and in speaking French, Spanish, and English. 
She came upon Audubon when he was barely eking out a living by drawing 
portraits of the “human phiz” in black chalk, and when his enthusiasm for 
his great work was at its lowest ebb and in a fit of depression he had definitely 
given up his cherished dreams of greatness. Mrs. Pirrie furnished Audubon 
with an opportunity given few men, for had it not been for her offer Audubon 
might never have known the charming Feliciana countryside with its varied 
and abundant bird life, the region which proved to be his ornithological para- 
dise. Mrs. Pirrie induced him to leave New Orleans for her West Feliciana 
plantation home, Oakley, a house which is still standing not far from St. 
Francisville, Louisiana, at a time when his wandering feet were turning toward 
Florida, or itching to be off to the headwaters of the Arkansas, or to the far, 
far West. Distance, to John James Audubon, always had its enchantment. 
But Mrs. Pirrie’s agreement with Audubon only called for mornings of tutor- 
ing, with afternoons free for studying birds and sketching them, he was well 
paid, and she provided lodgings for him and his assistant. That is how Audu- 
bon came to be introduced to the Feliciana country on a hot day in the month 
of June, 1821. 

No sooner had he reached Oakley, after a five-mile walk from the steam- 
boat landing at Bayou Sarah, than he became enthusiastic over the opportunity 
presented for completing his nebulous plan to picture all of the birds of 
America — for, with his ebulliant Gallic temperament, the “great work” was 
again engrossing his thoughts to the exclusion of all else. He realized he was 
in an ornithological treasure house, a well-christened Happyland! 
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The Pirrie Home near St. Francisville, Louisiana, 
where Audubon Lived and Painted Birds. 


With Audubon at this period of his career was Joseph R. Mason, a remark- 
ably gifted thirteen-year-old boy, who proved a most proficient assistant, as 
it was he who drew many of the floral backgrounds, the flowers and leaves 
amongst which Audubon’s birds were perched. 

The deep magnolia woods of the smiling countryside sheltered birds by 
the thousands, and of many, many species, all now busy with nesting duties. 
There were multitudes of warblers, thrushes, and other small birds, and in the 
cobalt blue skies Swallow-tailed Kites were soaring on motionless wings. No 
time was to be lost. With gun and paper, with pencils and colors, the two 
went to work. As a consequence, Audubon’s collection of bird pictures grew 
daily. With greater enthusiasm than ever he threw himself with fanatical 
energy into a task that, in New Orleans only a week before, he had aban- 
doned forever! 

Inspiration was here, and he let it flood his soul and flow from his deft 
finger tips. The influence of the Feliciana region on Audubon’s technique is 
apparent to anyone who studies his original drawings. Those he made while 
at Oakley testify to a sudden and amazing improvement in delineating the 
objects of his affections. Many of the new species he contributed to American 
ornithology were first seen and pictured in this Happyland where he had the 
opportunity to spend unlimited time observing the birds and their habits 
without the harassment of earning his daily bread. 

To realize it was in Feliciana that the splendid genius of the man for bird 
portraiture burst into full and imperishable bloom, one needs but study his 
earliest drawings, those made as a youth in France; then those drawn at Mill 
Grove, Pennsylvania, about 1804; at Louisville and Henderson, Kentucky, 
from 1808 to 1819; at Cincinnati, on the Ohio, in 1820; and compare those 
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crude formative efforts with his pictures of the 1821-26 period — the two 
Wild Turkey representations, the lordly cock and the hen and her little poults; 
the Yellow-throated Vireo, American Redstart, Summer Tanager, Mocking- 
birds defending their nest from a rattlesnake, Yellow-billed Cuckoos in the 
papaw tree, Ivory-billed Woodpeckers, Swallow-tailed Kite, Carolina or 
Mourning Doves, Baltimore Orioles and their hangnest, Whooping Crane, 
the exquisite collection of Louisiana Paroquets, Cerulean Warblers, Wood 
Ibis, Roseate Spoonbills, and the dramatic treatment of a covey of frightened 
Bob-white fleeing from a ravenous Red-shouldered Hawk poised above them 
with outstretched wings and talons — to appreciate what the Feliciana coun- 
try of Louisiana meant to him. 


T. P. ROBINSON FROM HUGO H. SCHRODER 


Florida Wild Turkeys as Audubon Knew Them. 


For four months Audubon gave daily varied lessons to “my lovely Miss 
Pirrie,” as he described his pupil, — drawing, music, dancing, mathematics, 
and French, as well as such lesser accomplishments as plaiting, weaving, and 
working hair. Only part of the morning hours were devoted to lessons, the 
remainder of the day being left to the bird man to do as he pleased; he 
pleased to roam with Joseph Mason the near-by magnolia woods, the grassy 
fields, along Thompson’s Creek, and the cypress swamps, there to study birds, 
draw their portraits, and add to the slim collection he had been working on 
in New Orleans. 

His stay at Oakley lasted only four.months, but it proved to him that his 
first estimate of these woods and fields was correct, and although he went 
back to New Orleans for the winter he had already resolved to return to the 
“bird heaven.” Early in 1823 Lucy Audubon secured a position as tutor to 
the daughters of the widow of Captain Robert Percy at their Beech Woods 
plantation home on Little Bayou Sarah. Here, too, lived Audubon, who spent 
his time scouring the woods, the fields, the swamps, and the Tunica hills. It 
was probably in near-by Sleepy Hollow Woods that he secured the famous 
Wild Turkey cock whose portrait he chose to lead off his procession of birds 
when it came time to have his bird pictures engraved.* 

Of the first twenty-five plates in the original elephant folio edition of the 
Birds of America, twenty-three were from water colors drawn in Louisiana, 
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and of these splendid examples of Audubon at his best sixteen were painted 
in West Feliciana Parish. A further check reveals that forty-two of the first 
fifty plates were from Louisiana drawings. In all, 167 of the originals re- 
produced on the 435 plates were made in Louisiana more than one third 
of the gigantic work. And of this total, sixty-six were Feliciana drawings, 
twenty-six made while at Oakley and forty during the time he lived at Beech 


Woods. 


Consequently, it is understandable why John James Audubon wrote in 
his Ornithological Biography: ‘The State of Louisiana has always been my 
favorite portion of the Union.” 


*  Editor’s Note. There is some difference of opinion as to just where this most famous 


of Audubon’s bird portraits was painted. In our March Bulletin Mrs. Shelton gave the 
Kentucky version, based on accounts which have been handed down by word of mouth 
by members of the Holloway family, at whose home Audubon unquestionably did some 
of his work. In Mr. Arthur’s book on Audubon, he gives the Louisiana version, based on 
“writings found on the original drawings,” which name the “Sleepy Hollow Woods, West 
Feliciana Parish, Louisiana,” as the location where the specimen was obtained. Dr. 
Francis H. Herrick, in his Audubon the Naturalist, comments regarding this confusion 
of localities, “as Mr. Arthur remarks, the places in Louisiana where he drew these famous 
subjects are as numerous as the beds in which Lafayette slept when at New Orleans.” 
The Turkey Hen was definitely painted in Louisiana, for on February 17, 1821, Audubon 
included this in a packet of twenty drawings which he sent his wife from New Orleans 
for safekeeping. 


April 26, 1785 — April 26, 1951 


Nineteen Fifty-one has centered our attention on the work of John James 
Audubon because it is the centenary of the great bird artist’s death, but we 
should not lose sight of the fact that Audubon also had a birthday, and that 
April 26 marks the one hundred and sixty-sixth anniversary of that event. 


Whether Audubon himself ever knew the real place and date of his birth 
is uncertain. He occasionally made ambiguous or easily distorted references 
to his nativity, and even before his death in 1851 legends had begun to arise 
concerning his ancestry. One of the most intriguing of these legends was 
based on fancied resemblances between the “American Woodsman” and the 
famed “Lost Dauphin” of France, but certain discrepancies which could not 
be explained finally threw this legend into the discard. Other theories placed 
Louisiana as the place of Audubon’s birth, but the late Dr. Francis H. Herrick 
finally proved to the satisfaction of most people that Audubon was actually 
born at Aux Cayes, or Les Cayes, in the island of Santo Domingo, on April 
26, 1785. Dr. Herrick found various documents, including the bill presented 
by the doctor who officiated at his birth, showing very definitely that John 
James Audubon was the son of a certain Captain Jean Audubon (who served 
in the French Navy at the siege of Yorktown) and of a Mlle. Rabin, described 
as “a creole of Santo Domingo.” His mother died a few months after his 
birth, and the small boy was taken from the island, which was torn in the 
throes of revolution, first to Louisiana and later to France, where his father 
owned several estates. Known first as Jean Rabin for his mother, and later 
as Jean Fougere (Fougere was a family name on his mother’s side), he was 
baptized formally and adopted by Captain Audubon under the name Jean 
Jacques Fougere Audubon. Some time after he came to America he Angli- 
cized the name into John James Audubon, the name under which he achieved 
undying fame. 
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Many Birds Recorded in 1950 


A Summary of the Year’s Check-Lists 


By ALLEN H. Morcan 


For the fortunate group of birders who gathered at Chatham on January 
1, 1950 for the annual Cape Cod Christmas Count, 1950 certainly got off to 
a wonderful start; it looked like a banner year ahead, as indeed it turned out 
to be. 

Again, as for 1949, this summary is intended as only a brief outline. 
Complete weather data and detailed records have been published in Records 
of New England Birds by the Massachusetts Audubon Society, on which this 
summary is based. 

JANUARY was the warmest since 1933, with many record-breaking in- 
dividual days. It either rained or snowed on twenty-one days, with most of 
this precipitation in the form of rain and sleet. As in the previous two years, 
this mild weather resulted in better than “normal” January birding. Along 
the coast, Cape Cod shattered all previous records with 111 species on the 
Christmas Count, as referred to previously. The entire census area was 
flooded with land birds, to produce probably the best January birding ever 
known in Massachusetts. For example, the census party recorded Laughing 
Gull; the first Massachusetts winter record for Pigeon Hawk; King Rail; 
Long-billed Marsh Wren; Catbird; seven species of warblers; Western 
Tanager; Labrador, Savannah, and Chipping Sparrows; and such unprece- 
dented totals as 21 Pied-billed Grebes, 183 Flickers, 126 Blue Jays, 708 
Chickadees, 416 Bluebirds, 3220 Myrtle Warblers, and 918 Goldfinches, while 
off Monomoy were two flocks of Eiders estimated at 150,000 birds each. 
Along the coast generally it was an excellent-month for ducks, shore birds 
and white-winged gulls. Pied-billed Grebe in the Sudbury Valley was the 
first January record ever. The Connecticut Valley had its proportionate 
share of stragglers with, among others, Glaucous Gull, Brown Thrasher, and 
Clay-colored Sparrow. In Berkshire County two Cardinals wintered, along 
with the second winter record for Red-headed Woodpecker. Well scattered 
across the State was one of the best Pine Grosbeak invasions of recent years. 

FEBRUARY started off with a continuation of January’s mild weather but 
changed abruptly on the 20th, when severe cold arrived to wipe out any tem- 
perature excess and to record the first sub-zero readings in two years. The 
lingering land bird stragglers along with the expected winter birds brought 
the monthly total to 155, second highest February total in the history of the 
Records or preceding New England Bulletin. Such unprecedented February 
land birds were recorded as nine Mockingbirds, five Thrashers, five Chats, 
one Baltimore Oriole, four Cardinals, Towhees and Chipping Sparrow. An- 
other example of the large, pale, unknown species of grebe was carefully 
studied at Manomet, and an Eared Grebe at Rockport was seen repeatedly 
by many people until it was finally collected on the 25th, the first specimen 
ever taken on the northeastern coast of the United States. Waterfowl con- 
tinued in good numbers, with an intermediate American X Black Brant col- 
lected at Gloucester. An Atlantic Murre was caught alive at Nahant, and a 
Black Vulture was reported from Marion. A European Cormorant in the 
Connecticut Valley was an all-time “first,” while a Glaucous Gull in South 
Hadley was a new record for Hampshire County. 
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HUGO H. SCHRODER 


The Barn Owl Nested Again in Essex County in 1950. 


MARCH is usually a tantalizing month, and this year seemed more so 
than usual. Spring always seems just around the corner but this year March 
was unusually cold and dreary. There was little or no large-scale migration 
until the very end of the month, although the numerous winter stragglers 
from the mild months preceding provided many curious anomalies. On over 
half the days of the month, it either rained, snowed or sleeted, but with just 
one heavy snowfall on the 23rd and 24th. The variable and unfavorable 
weather which prevailed throughout most of the month gave way finally on 
the 28th to a spectacular warm wave. On that day there was a fine hawk 
flight past Mt. Tom in the Connecticut Valley, along with flocks of Robins, 
Crows, and Blackbirds in the Holyoke region that same afternoon. As 
abruptly as it had come, the warm wave evaporated on the 30th and winter 
returned again. Despite the generally poor weather, there was a better-than- 
average flight of waterfowl. Rarities included several Snow Geese and a Blue 
Goose, both Glaucous and Iceland Gulls in the Connecticut Valley, Red- 
headed Woodpecker still present at Greenfield, Purple Martin in Newton, two 
Cardinals still surviving from February, and in the Connecticut Valley the 
Clay-colored Sparrow reported in February was still present and was finally 
collected. The winter finch flight was good, especially of Evening Grosbeaks. 


APRIL continued the precedent set by March for disappointing and con- 
tradictory weather. Apple trees were two weeks late in blossoming. The 
relative abundance of bird life — as might be expected — ran parallel to the 
weather. The warm wave on the last days of March set the stage on the 
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southern half of the Atlantic Seaboard for a good wave into Massachusetts 
on April 2 and April 5. The next favorable warm weather in Massachusetts 
occurred April 16 and April 19, but no comparable wave of birds material- 
ized because of severe freezing weather south of us which had prevented the es- 
tablishment of any “reservoir” of migrants available to move north when the 
time came: an excellent example of the role of weather in bird migration. 
While waterfowl were only normal for species involved, they were in good 
numbers generally. The hawk flight was good, with fourteen Turkey Vultures 
pacing the gradual increase of that species in Massachusetts. Notable among 
shore birds was an excellent flight of Snipe. Razor-billed Auk, Bruennich’s 
Murre, and Dovekie were all recorded, but they were merely the tag end of a 
poor winter’s flight. Both shrikes were still in evidence — the end of one of 
the great flight years for the Northern Shrike. Again finches held up well, 
with eight species reported, the Evening Grosbeaks still eclipsing all others 
in total numbers. Perhaps the most notable land bird feature of the month 
was the splendid flight of Fox Sparrows. Reflecting the generally poor weath- 
er, there were very few of the late April reports of May migrants such as 
Baltimore Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and the like, in marked contrast 
to previous years. Rarities included a Blue Goose at Newburyport, three 
Caspian Terns in the Connecticut Valley (second record ever), Red-headed 
Woodpecker still in the Connecticut Valley, and Fish Crow. 


MAY followed April in being abnormally cool with very little rain. 
Foliage continued to lag well behind normal and was still a week or ten days 
behind schedule at the end of the month. The net result was an extremely 
disappointing month for the ornithologist. The only wave worthy of the 
name was on the 6th and 7th. Rarities were very few and southern herons 
were below recent years. Ducks made a good showing, shore birds average 
to poor. Gulls seemed better than average. Along with the weather, the 
land bird migration was poor, with numbers of almost everything very low: 
the net result to the average observer was that he saw none of the really rare 
May stragglers, and also missed about half of the rarer May migrants. Many 
of the commoner summer residents were late in arriving, and their popula- 
tions built up so slowly and gradually as to be scarcely recognizable, in 
marked contrast to May waves which flood the countryside overnight with 
summer residents. Disappointing as the month was, the following rarities 
added snap to the day’s birding for the lucky few who were able to find them: 
Belted Piping Plover, Golden Plover, Little Gull, Sabine’s Gull, Prothonotary 
Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler, Newfoundland Yellow Warbler, Cerulean 
Warbler, and Blue Grosbeak. 


JUNE was also dry, but without any really hot weather. In fact, as to 
weather, it was a beautiful month: very few rainy days, and pleasantly warm 
with lots of sunshine. Among land birds this resulted in an early and success- 
ful breeding season, although, as usual in a dry year, the opposite was the 
result for marsh birds. Black and Wood Ducks seemed to have a good season, 
with a record high count of breeding Blue-winged Teal in the Sudbury Valley. 
The southern heron flight was poor; terns did very poorly, although para- 
doxically, gull colonies had a good year. For rarities the month produced a 
Mallard X Pintail hybrid and a Little Gull at Newburyport, Cabot’s Tern, 
Barn Owl breeding again at Ipswich, Newfoundland Yellow Warbler at Plum 
Island, a pair of Chats in Essex County (no nest was ever found but they were 
assumed to be a mated pair), and a Summer Tanager in South Lincoln. 
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J. H. LUDWIG, JR. 


Perhaps the Outstanding Bird of 1950 Was the Manx Shearwater. 


JULY was very similar to June: pleasantly warm and very dry — a beau- 
tiful month for vacationists. The fall migration seemed to get off to an earlier 
start than usual with the first migrants noted as early as the 2nd. The month 
also seemed to be more heavily laced with rarities than usual — Audubon’s 
Shearwater and White Pelican at Nantucket, a Yellow Rail at Northampton, 
two Oyster-catchers at Nantucket, Little Gull still at Newburyport, a Royal 
Tern at Ipswich, and a Caspian Tern at Plum Island. 


AUGUST seemed to be another perfect month for the vacationist: pleasant- 
ly warm without any excessively humid days. Precipitation was just slightly 
below normal. Continuing the early start of the fall migration, there were 
land bird migrants moving overhead on the night of the 4th. There was an- 
other Audubon’s Shearwater off Nantucket. The southern heron flight con- 
tinued poor. The shore bird flight on the whole was poor, with the exception 
of Knot and Hudsonian Godwits and such rarities as Belted Piping Plover, 
Baird’s Sandpiper, and, at Northampton, a Sanderling. A Skua offshore was 
perhaps the most outstanding bird of the month, although Gull-billed Tern 
and Summer Tanager will hold their own in any competition. 

SEPTEMBER prolonged the driest year in Weather Bureau annals and 
was unseasonably cool as well. Again Massachusetts was narrowly missed by 
a tropical hurricane which roared past some fifty miles at sea. The land bird 
migration seemed to be concentrated into two or three very heavy movements. 
but without any cold fronts to concentrate the birds into waves, and only 
straggling migrants in between. The observer who was so unfortunate as to 
miss all the heavy movements had a very poor month. There were few shear- 
waters seen from shore. The duck flight was poor overall, the notable excep- 
tions being Wood Duck and Blue-winged Teal, whose numbers sustained 
previous reports of a good breeding season. The hawk migration appeared 
from all available reports to be poorer than usual in Massachusetts, while to 
the north in Quebec the best flight ever was reported — any volunteers with 
the answer to that one will be welcome! Shore birds made a poor showing — 
a discouraging trend of the past few years. On the credit side of the shore 
bird ledger, however, is the continued boom of Hudsonian Godwits: 
twenty-three in one day in the Newburyport-Plum Island region. Gulls 
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showed fine counts, particularly Great Black-backed, Ring-billed, and Laugh- 
ing. Land birds generally were average to poor — especially warblers and 
sparrows. Also, there seemed to be fewer rarities than usual as compared 
with most Septembers. By far the most unusual rarity for the month — if not 
for the entire year — was a Manx Shearwater found dead at Nantucket by 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Ludwig, Jr.: probably the second definite record for Manx 
Shearwater on the North American continent. Also notable were a Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow in Wayland, three Lark Sparrows, and a Clay-colored Sparrow 
in Andover. 

OCTOBER continued the now terrible drought, as well as being un- 
seasonably warm; there were no severe storms, and practically the entire 
month consisted of beautiful Indian Summer weather. Contrary to the usual 
course of events, birding was better than it had been in September. There 
were thirty-two species of ducks reported in the Records, the largest total in 
recent years, but their numbers were generally unspectacular, although winter 
populations of Eiders and scoters were building up off Monomoy by the end 
of the month. Hawks finished as poorly as they had begun, although a Gyr- 
falcon sweetened the score. Shore birds continued much as in September, 
with a gradual petering out of their originally poor numbers — but with 
thirteen Hudsonian Godwits in one flock at Newburyport. Concentrations of 
one thousand Laughing Gulls and twelve hundred Bonaparte’s Gulls at Wol- 
laston broke all previous records for the State, and a flock of two thousand 
Roseates at Nantucket captured top honors among the Terns. A Snowy Owl 
at Ludlow on the 16th broke the record early date for the Connecticut Valley. 
The land bird flight was good with many new late records established by some 
of the passerine “birds such as Least Flycatcher and various warblers. The 
outstanding rarity for the month was a Brown Booby at Monomoy, but 
competing “for honors were Black Gyrfalcon, Buff-breasted Sandpiper in the 
Connecticut Valley, European Black-headed Gull for the first time this year 
at Newburyport, two Gnatcatchers and a Yellow-headed Blackbird in the 
Connecticut Valley, a Cardinal at Milton, a Harris’s Sparrow at Northampton, 
and a Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow collected at Hadley by James Baird 
which finally establishes firmly the true subspecific identity of at least one 
of the numerous recent Sharp-tailed Sparrows in fresh-water marshes. 

NOVEMBER was another mild month, but for a welcome change it was 
also a wet one, running well above the average. Two severe gales lashed the 
entire State on the 20th, and on the 25th and 26th — the latter being the 
heaviest, with gusts of 62 mph recorded at Boston. The month got off to 
an unspectacular start — mild, with departing migrants on the whole seem- 
ing to leave early and with winter land birds at least arriving late and in 
small numbers. Counts of such species as Junco and Tree Sparrow were very 
low. The big event of the month was the great gale of the 25th and 26th, when 
from vantage points along the coast were reported 300 Red-throated Loons 
in forty-five minutes; 150 Gannets; 120 large alcids (unidentifiable) in two 
hours; and 2500 Dovekies in two hours. This same storm also produced a 
Bruennichs Murre for Berkshire County and scattered Dovekies inland. In 
spite of all this, on November 7 Dorothy Snyder saw an estimated 14,000 
Dovekies moving past Cape Ann, which stole the show. Sea ducks were in 
good numbers, with counts of 1200 Golden-eyes, 300 Buffle-heads, and 
100,000 Eiders (off Monomoy); and it certainly is good news to have 625 
Brant reported at Brewster. Rarities include three Pacific Loons, a Greater 
Snow Goose, three Blue Geese, a female Canvas-back in Mt. Auburn Cemetery 
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in Cambridge, a record late date for Hudsonian Godwit at Newburyport on 
the 15th, three Sanderlings in the Connecticut Valley, a Red-headed Wood- 
pecker at Cape Ann, and one hundred plus Pine Grosbeaks in the Berkshires. 

DECEMBER temperature on the average was above normal, to make 
December the tenth consecutive year to be above the normal mean. However, 
this temperature excess was concentrated principally in the first half of the 
month, when on six different days the ten.perature went above 50 degrees. 
Precipitation was about normal for the month, but away below normal for 
the year as a whole. There was very little snow, the only storm of any con- 
sequence being 1.7 inches on the 26th. 

There were six Pacific Loons, a Least Bittern at Plymouth, European Teal 
at Monomoy, a Pigeon Hawk in Northampton, a Clapper Rail at Westport on 
the Christmas Count, a fine flight of white-winged gulls, a Gnatcatcher at 
Marblehead, five Chats, seven Dickcissels, a Lark Bunting at Newburyport, 
and a Harris’s Sparrow at Lincoln; needless to say, a better-than-average 
December’s birding. 


List Statistics 

During the year, six of the 301 species listed on the latest yearly check-list 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society went unrecorded: Wilson’s Phalarope, 
Long-tailed Jaeger, Atlantic Puffin, Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, Acadian 
Chickadee and Tufted Titmouse. In addition there were thirty-six additional 
forms reported for a final total of 331 — well below last year’s 344. 

In arriving at these figures we used for the most part the Records of New 
England Birds, with all records carefully checked for accuracy. Again — as 
last year — in order to keep this summary within reasonable limits, we are 
making special mention only of the forms not included on the check-list of 
the Society. Inconsistencies are very apparent, but the line must be drawn 
somewhere. We should like to give credit here, not only to the many 
observers who reported rare finds, but also to those who took the time to sub- 
mit more ordinary records and careful counts. To this large group of co- 
operators we extend our hearty thanks for making this summary possible. 

Eared Grebe: found by Griscom at Rockport on February 4 and seen 
in the following weeks by many people. It was finally collected on February 
25 by Allen Morgan. 

Manx Shearwater: found dead on Nantucket, September 2, by Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Ludwig, Jr.; probably the second definite record on the continent 
of North America. (See Bulletin for March, 1951.) 

Audubon’s Shearwater: two seen off Nantucket; one on July 9 by the 
Bowens, and the other on August 8 by G. F. Kelly. 

Brown Booby: one at Monomoy on October 22 by Griscom, Bowen, Drury, 
and Parker. 

White Pelican: two at Nantucket July 2 by Coffin et al. (Photographed by 
Emily Goode. ) 

Mute Swan: one at Westport, April 15, by Bowen, and another on April 
23 at Hull by the Higginbothams et al; one at Westport, May 13, by the State- 
wide Bird Walk group, and eight at Westport, December 2, by Bowen. 

Black Brant: one at East Gloucester, February 24, found by Griscom et al 
and collected by Allen Morgan the next day, approached Black Brant in 
coloration of upper parts and flanks; one at Brewster, October 28, by Griscom 
et al. 
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Blue Goose: two in January: one in Jamaica Plain by Rich, and an im- 
mature at Squantum (from December through February) by various ob- 
servers; one on March 5 at Lynn by Jewell; an adult, April 23-30, at New- 
buryport by Bakers, Moran et al; and three at Barnstable, December 12, by 
the Charles Smiths. 

Black Vulture: one at Marion was captured on February 5 and died on 
the 22nd, Wittet; one at Cuttyhunk, August 18, by Morss had been shot a day 
or two before. 

Black Gyrfalcon: one on the outer Cape October 22 by Bowen, Drury, 
Parker, and Griscom. 

Clapper Rail: two at Nauset, August 23, by C. R. Mason, and one on 
August 28-29 at Newburyport by deWindt and Snyder; one at Newburyport, 
September 2, 4, and 7, by deWindt, Snyder, Sheppard et al; one at Morris 
Island, September 8, by Smart et al and, September 10, by Eliot; four at 
Nauset on M. A. S. Campout, September 10, and two at Eastham, September 
17, by Crenshaws et al; two at Monomoy, October 22, one at Chatham, 
October 27, by Griscom et al; and one at Westport, December 23, on the 
Christmas Count. 


Belted Piping Plover: one at Monomoy on May 21 by W. Bailey et al, and 
another at North Beach, Chatham, on May 28 by Griscom et al; one, August 
26, at Monomoy by W. Bailey et al. 

American Oyster-catcher: two at Nantucket on July 11 by Davis and 
Howes; first record for the island. 

Curlew Sandpiper: one at Monomoy, January 1, on Christmas Count; one 
at Newburyport, September 23, by Rosses et al. 

Skua: one “off N. E. Coast,” August 6, by G. F. Kelly. 

Sabine’s Gull: one adult at Nauset by C. R. Mason on May 30; one adult 
“off N. E. Coast,” September 10, by G. F. Kelly. 

Gull-billed Tern: one at Nauset, August 8, by C. R. Mason. 

Royal Tern: one at Ipswich, July 29, by Bailey and Snyder. 

Cabot’s Tern: one at Chatham, June 22, by Hill. 

Atlantic Murre: one found alive on the beach at Nahant on February 14 
by Kettell and Bangs. 

American Three-toed Woodpecker: one at West Becket on December 6 
by Mrs. Derby. 

Fish Crow: one February 18 at Lanesville by Flexnor, Yrizarry et al; 
one, April 3, at Mt. Auburn, Cambridge, by Griscom et al; and one at New- 
ton Centre, April 13, by Richardson; two, Westport Pt., June 11, by Snyder. 

Newfoundland Robin: three, March 21, in the Sudbury Valley by Griscom 
et al, and one, March 30, in Ware by Smart et al. 

Newfoundland Yellow Warbler: one, Nahant, May 21, by Griscom et al; 
two, Plum Island, May 28, by Halbergs; one, Plum Island, May 30, by 
Higginbothams et al; and three in Essex County, June 3, by Griscom et al. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird: an immature male at Arcadia (Northampton), 
October 15, by the C. R. Masons. 

Summer Tanager: one, South Lincoln, June 4, by Gropius; one, Rockport, 
August 4, by Grayce. 


Western Tanager: one, Orleans, January 1, on Christmas Count, by James 
Baird and Allen Morgan, et al. 
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Blue Grosbeak: one at Milton, May 8, by Morrison; one, Dedham, May 8, 
by Frothingham. 

Dickcissel: one, Attleboro, January 14, by Goddard; another, through 
February 14, by the Romaines at Middleboro; one, April 7 and 8, at Chatham 
by Baird et al; one at Millis, May 11, by the Paines; six in August along the 
coast; fourteen in September; seven more in October; and eight in December. 

Lark Bunting: an immature male was found at Newburyport on December 
22 by Sweet and Blanchard, and later became a regular visitor at two feeders. 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow: an immature collected at Hadley by James 
Baird on October 18. 

Harris’s Sparrow: one at Arcadia (Northampton), October 8, by Mrs. E. 
A. Mason, and again observed October 12, by C. R. Mason; and one in 
Lincoln at feeder, December 4-6, by Mrs. Wellman. 

Lark Sparrow: two, Nantucket, August 30, Whittles and Heywood; one 
Nantucket, September 4 and 5, by Whittles et al; one at Wayland, September 


15, by Bagnulo; and one at Marblehead Neck, September 18, by Snyder and 
Searle. 


Oregon Junco: a total of four in January, six in February, four in March, 
two in April, and three in December. 

Clay-colored Sparrow: one at Amherst from January 17 on, reported by 
Smart, was seen by many observers and finally collected on March 24; one 
trapped and collected at North Andover, September 20, by Root. 


Perhaps it is appropriate at this time to point out that not very many 
years ago a bird — almost any bird — was not considered positively or 
properly identified unless it was collected. In more recent years, however, 
with the increasing popularity of amateur birding there has been a tremen- 
dous advance in bird identification pioneered in our region by such recog- 
nized experts as William Brewster and Ludlow Griscom. In large part made 
possible by modern binoculars and telescopes, this advance has now reached 
the’point where the majority of birds in Massachusetts — in fact in the entire 
country — can be positively identified in the field without collecting (pro- 
vided, of course, that they are well seen under favorable conditions) at least 
down to the species level, and these sight records are now acceptable scientific- 
ally in most cases. 


Recognition of sight records as entirely valid was not achieved overnight; 
it took many years of painstaking work and demonstration to convince the 
more conservative taxonomists and other experts. However, this recognition 
was finally and firmly established, with very high standards of field identifi- 
cation maintained by the original pioneers and experienced observers in 


the field. 


In preparing a report like this, the compiler must attempt to evaluate and 
sift great numbers of such sight records, and, in so doing, the present writer 
has become increasingly impressed with what he considers a very dangerous 
trend to the “extreme right” which threatens to make a mockery of our hobby 
and completely destroy in a moment, as it were, the degree of scientific value 
accorded sight records which it took so many years to establish. We refer to 
the field identification of subspecies by amateurs not qualified to make this 
identification — and the writer places himself in the front row of this group. 
The point in making this statement is merely to raise a note of protest against 
the ever-increasing flood of sight records of such critical subspecies as 


 _anaRa are ana ppcmeamiaee 
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Nelson’s Downy Woodpecker, the various Horned Larks and Redpolls, New- 
foundland Veery, Labrador Savannah Sparrow, and the like. These fears are 
greatly increased by such random comments as “seen flying past 200 feet off- 
shore” (in the case of a female King Eider) or (in the case of a pair of Gad- 
walls) “it was too dark to tell whether or not they were both males or females, 
or a mated pair.” 

Surely we are not only just cheating ourselves, but this carefree and off- 
hand identification of the improbable casts a dark shadow of doubt over a 
large proportion of all sight records, and, in the last analysis, the entire matter 
is purely relative. Just where do we draw the line? 

With this thought in mind, the writer has compiled the following list of 
what he believes to be the more difficult or impossible species and subspecies 
to identify in the field, with random comments relative to each. This list may 
be worth something — or nothing — depending largely on the individual 
reader’s attitude, experience, skill, and equipment (binoculars and eyesight! ) 

It is intended for the amateur who, like the writer, is not a recognized 
authority on any bird, but who enjoys “birding” as a fascinating hobby and 
who prefers to lean to the conservative side in order that his conscience may 
be clear and his records accorded as much scientific recognition as possible. 

Pacific Loon: immatures are very difficult and must be seen very well. 

Cormorants: immatures cannot be safely identified in the field unless both 
adult and immature are seen sitting side by side. 

Blue Goose: immature is practically impossible to separate from immature 
White-fronted, except at very close range by the shape of the head and bill, 
or by voice. The color of the legs and feet is not 100 per cent reliable. 

Scaup: males only are separable under ideal conditions. Just because a 
bird is on fresh water or salt does not necessarily mean it is one or the other. 

Barrow’s Golden-eye: female is not safely separable from American except 
in late spring or the breeding season. 

King Eider: great care should be taken with females or young in separat- 
ing them from the female American, and then only under excellent conditions. 

Goshawk: immatures are very difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish 
from immature Cooper’s in the field by anyone who is inexperienced with 
these birds. 


Cooper’s Hawk: Sharp-shins sometimes have a partially rounded tail, 
and a large Sharp-shin can be larger than a small Cooper’s. 

Golden Eagle: adults are difficult to distinguish from immature Bald. 

Clapper Rail: a large rail in a salt marsh is not automatically a Clapper; 
the King Rail also occurs in salt marshes. 


Willet: only sure way to separate the two subspecies without collecting 
is by direct size comparison. 

Dowitcher: only size differences hold in the fall and there is so much 
sexual and individual variation that a female Eastern can have a longer bill 
than a male Long-bill. The fact that an individual bird is either an early or 
late migrant cannot be relied on entirely for purposes of identification. 

Western Sandpiper: anyone inexperienced with shore birds should take 
it easy; depth of the base of bill and slightly larger size of entire bird are 
probably the best characters. 


Phalaropes: Red and Northern are very difficult to separate in the fall; 
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size and proportions of the bill are probably the best characters. 

Jaegers: immatures may lack the elongated central tail feathers. 

Arctic Tern: adult in breeding plumage is the only time it can be identi- 
fied; all other ages and plumages are indistinguishable in life — by the 15th 
of July it is impossible to determine even the adults. 

Roseate Tern: young birds in the fall are very difficult to identify. 

Nelson’s Downy Woodpecker: indistinguishable in the field. 

Empidonax Flycatchers: indistinguishable in the fall except by voice. 

Horned Larks: the various subspecies intergrade freely and are identi- 


fiable only in the hand in large series. 
Newfoundland Robin: only adult males in breeding plumage are identi- 


fiable. 


Newfoundland Veery: unidentifiable in the field. 
Philadelphia Vireo: even in spring, and regularly in the fall, the Warbling 


Vireo is bright yellow below. 


Grinnell’s Water-Thrush: at least three of the five subspecific characters 
are required for positive identification; a practical impossibility in the field. 
Redpolls: the various subspecies of the Common Redpoll cannot be identi- 


fied in the field. 


Western Evening Grosbeak: cannot be surely identified in the field. 


field. 


Labrador Savannah Sparrow: cannot be identified with certainty in the 


James Bay Sharp-tailed Sparrow: cannot be identified in the field; for- 
merly all Sharp-tails on fresh water were supposedly of this subspecies, but 
the only one actually collected in Massachusetts in recent years proved to be 


a Nelson’s. 


Clay-colored Sparrow: a typical adult may be separable in the field under 


ideal conditions — immatures are not. 


Contributors and Their Totals 


Ames, Rosella S., Marshfield 119 
Andrews, J. C., Nantucket 144 
Armstrong, Mrs. Virginia G. Concord 203 
Armstrong, Virginia G., Concord 243 
Avery, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, 

Springfield 
Barry, Eleanor E., Melrose 
Bagnulo, Joseph W., Medford 
Beattie, Mary S. and J. I., Cambridge 
Bullis, Katherine M., Amherst 
Busch, Jean, Belmont 
Butler, Beatrice, Vineyard Haven 
Chute, Mrs. Richard S., Brookline 
Chute, Richard S., Brookline 
Clark, Robert M., Florence 
Crompton, Davis H., Worcester 
Creelman, Rev. Allan D., No. Scituate 
Davis, Marion, Jamaica Plain 
Davis, Mrs. Walter M., Jamaica Plain 
Dickey, Miriam E., West Roxbury 
Drew, Mrs. George A. and 

George A., Jr., Belmont 
Eliot, Samuel A., Jr., Northampton 
Emery, Ruth P., Wollaston 
Fessenden, Bertha E., Amherst 
Fox, Robert P., Wollaston 


, 


Griscom, Ludlow, Cambridge 
Hanson, Alice E., Boston 
Higginbotham, Ruth K., Wollaston 
Higginbotham, Sibley, Wollaston 
Howard, Ruth, Reading 
Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Perry S. 
South Harwich 
Jameson, Emma A., Beverly 
Jameson, Lee L., Beverly 
Kinsel, Edith G., Auburn 
Lightman, Nason, Newton Centre 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs. C. Russell 
Newton Highlands 
Morando, Marjorie, Everett 
Perkins, Wesley T., Beverly 
Peterson, Julia C., Brant Rock 
Pratt, Herbert W., Cambridge 
Pratt, Louise, Middleboro 
Roby, Alice P., Wrentham 
Sampson, Mrs. H. LeBaron, 
Cambridge 
Scheid, Francis, Plymouth 
Schumacher, Gladys H., Pittsfield 
Seymour, Louise, Watertown 
Smith, C. R., South Lancaster 
Snyder, Dorothy E., Salem 
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Sommers, Roderic W., Medford 233 Whitmore, Mrs. Philip F., Sunderland 100 
Tyler, Mildred A., Springfield 201 Wiggin, Henry T., Brookline 260 
Wade, Mrs. Francis C., Stoneham 201 Williams, Peter A., Cambridge 144 
Wakeman, Mrs. Seth, Northampton 216 Wood, Robert C., Taunton 203 
West, David A., Andover 134 Worden, Mona W., Edgartown 129 


Organization Field Trips and Campouts 
(Recorder’s Name in Parenthesis) 


Brookline Bird Club Massachusetts Audubon Society 
(Calista C. Harris) 245 (Ruth P. Emery) 
Children’s Museum Bird Club 
(Miriam E. Dickey) 153 


Regional Lists 


(Recorder’s Name in Parenthesis) 


Andover (Oscar M. Root) 173. Moose Hill Sanctuary 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary (Crompton and Bussewitz) 
(Crompton and Mason) 156 Newton (Bennett Keenan) 
Belmont (Mrs. George A. Drew, Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 
and George A. Drew, Jr.) 117 (Crompton and Sanborn) 
Boston—Fenway Region Quincy (Sibley Higginbotham) 
(Alice E. Hanson) 96 Taunton (Rufus Wood) 
Cape Cod—Outer (Ludlow Griscom) 248 Winchester (Stuart K. Harris et al) 
Concord (Virginia Armstrong) 141 Worcester, City of 
Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary (Davis H. Crompton) 
(Crompton and Magee) 115 Worcester, County of 
Marblehead (Daisy Searle) 169 (Davis H. Crompton) 


“So Much For So Little” 


Compensation or Augmentation? 


It would naturally be assumed by many that with our impressive list of 
new members each month and the usual faithful continuance of older mem- 
bers over the years the Society should be advancing by leaps and bounds 
toward its coveted goal of ten thousand members. This would be happily true 
if other laws were not at work to retard our progress. Not a day passes in our 
Membership Department that does not record its quota of “casualties” 
through death, removal, or other understandable cause, and when the end of 
the month arrives it frequently happens that we find ourselves still hovering 
just above the seven-thousand-mark. We must therefore reckon on this ebb 
and flow in membership in a very practical way and be prepared to make 
that extra effort if we are to show a substantial gain each month. There are 
probably few of us who do not know at least one individual who would profit 
from membership in the Society or be glad to lend their support to the task 
we are striving to accomplish. And so we repeat, if ‘ ‘Every Member Add a 
Member’ ° should become a reality, our goal would be reached this year. 

It is a pleasure to welcome at this time the following new members and to 
express to the older members who have increased their support our heartfelt 
thanks for this fine co-operation. 

Contributing Members Supporting Members 


**Britton, Joseph W., Barre *Allen, Miss E. W., Boston 
*Morse, Robert G., Marblehead *Baldwin, Robert, Cambridge 
**Rhodes, Mrs. Winfred, Sudbury *Butler, Miss Beatrice, Vineyard Haven 
Court, Lee W., Canton 
*Transferred from Active Membership *FitzGerald, Mrs. Stephen S., Weston 
**Transferred from Supporting Membership *Goodenow, Miss Isabel, Groton 
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*Paine, Mrs. John B., Jr., Weston 
*Parrott, Louis H., Newton Center 
*Rantoule, Mrs. L. V., Chestnut Hill 
Stevens, Robert S., Ithaca, New York 
Steward, Gilbert L., Topsfield 
Stone, Jason E., Jr., Wellesley Hills 
*Suifer, Ernest W., Westford 
*Winslow, Herbert H., Swampscott 
Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic, 
Ipswich 
Active Members 
Arakelian, Mrs. Nicholas, Newbury 
Baldwin, Mrs. Harold P., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Beatty, E. W., Cohasset 
Bither, Mrs. Philip S., Waterville, Me. 
Bloomquist, C. Henry, Oxford 
Clark, Mrs. Clarence, Barre 
Clark, Mrs. John, North Easton 
Cole, Miss Marian, East Pembroke 
Collard, Mrs. Clyde N., Wayland 
Collins, Mrs. Clayton W., Falmouth 
Corbett, Mrs. Harry, Barre 
Cutting, Mrs. Adna J., Auburn 
English, Mrs. Benjamin W., Topsfield 
Farmer, Mrs. Wynona, Oxford 
Follett, Mrs. Ben B., Barre 
Fowler, Miss Margaret M., Brookline 
Fuess, Mrs. Claude M., Chestnut Hill 
Gariepy, Mrs. Armand, Barre 
Goodrich, Mrs. D. W., Hingham 
Greenwood, Mrs. Fred L., Somerville 
Hamburg, Alan P., Newton 
Hopkins, Dr. Russell N., 
Newton Highlands 
Hudson, Mrs. Charles J., West Boylston 


Japp, Mrs. John E., Boston 
Kearney, Austin, Brookline 
Lawrence, Miss Elizabeth, Quincy 
Lerner, Mrs. Hiram A., Melrose 
Lincoln, Miss Helen, North Easton 
Luke, Mrs. John, North Easton 
Lyon, Mrs. Roger L., Barnstable 
McCormick, John M., Arlington 
McKennan, Mrs. William, Brookline 
Meddaugh, Mrs. David H., Rockport 
Murray, Miss Frances C., Boston 
Newman, Miss Minette D., Cambridge 
Nickerson, Miss Barbara, North Easton 
Palamountain, Lt. Bromley, 
Quantico, Va. 

Palmer, Mrs. Lillie A., Oxford 
Parker, Miss Marjorie E., Boston 
Powell, Mrs. George C., North Easton 
Robson, Miss Charlotte R., Marblehead 
Shoemaker, James H., 

Framingham Center 
Smith, Pvt. Robert Leo, Charlestown 
Sparkman, Miss Edna I., Brighton 
Spinos, Miss Efthalia, Somerville 
Staub, Mrs. Verton L., 

Newton Upper Falls 
Stiles, John E., Gardner 
Sullivan, Mrs. Matthew E., Boston 
Thomas, Mrs. John D., Boston 
Tyler, Miss Josie A., Oxford 
Vincent, Miss Barbara, Winchester 
Walcott, Mrs. Clifton, Barre 
Wallace, George R., 3rd, Fitchburg 
Wayman, Mrs. Dorothy G., 

Jamaica Plain 

Wheelock, Miss Georgianna, Oxford 





Notes from Our Sanctuaries 

ARCADIA. At the breakfast table the question was posed, “If a man’s 
normal walking speed is four miles an hour, how far can a Skunk travel in a 
half hour when it is trotting along at twice a man’s normal speed?” This 
brought howls of anguish from the children, who were even then preparing 
for a day at school. But it was a question worthy of consideration. It had 
practical bearing on an immediate problem. Just before we sat down to 
breakfast, our friend Violet was seen hurrying home. This was notable be- 
cause it was almost an hour after dawn, and good Skunks get to bed before 
the day breaks, or at least before sunrise. And here was Violet just getting 
home on a late February morn, with the sun already well over the top of 
Mt. Tom. 

We watched Violet. She came tearing around the corner of the porch, 
then around the rear of the house. She was lost for a while, but next was seen 
scurrying along in the rear of the Grange Memorial toward the compost pile. 
“Boy, look at her go!” said someone, “she sure is in a hurry.” Indeed she 
was in a hurry, and when she hit that well-tramped trail of hers that crosses 
the grassy swale, she really turned on the heat and — for a Skunk — seemed 
actually to skim across it, slowing slightly as she hit the bank on the opposite 
side, only then to be lost to view. 

And that is where the arithmetic comes in. If Violet was having such a 
wonderful time that she didn’t notice the passing of the night until the sun 
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popped up, and then said to her friend, or friends, “Oh my! I’ve just got to 
get home to Arcadia or I'll lose my reputation — and you know I have a 
reputation, I’ve been written up in the Bulletin,” — if that is what happened, 
we have to admit that Violet’s after-dark wanderings had taken her a long 
way from home. 

But, after all, this was the first time it had happened within our knowledge, 
and it had been a nice, almost balmy, springlike night. For all we know, Violet 
had been attending the spring dance festival of the Manhan River Valley 
Skunk Society, from which she was hurrying home. 


Armed with notebook and pencil and Richard Headstrom’s “Whose Nest 
Is That?” the Mason family started out on a Sunday afternoon in mid-Febru- 
ary to count the birds’ nests in the shrubs and trees near Arcadia Head- 
quarters. We were interested in the species of birds that had nested, and we 
were also interested to find out which trees and shrubs served as nesting 
cover. Here is what we found: Red Spruce: Chipping Sparrow (1), Brown 
Thrasher (1): Sugar Maple: Robin (1), Baltimore Oriole (1), Goldfinch 
(1), Flicker (1); Japanese Barberry: Song Sparrow (5); Grape: Catbird 
(2); Tatarian Honeysuckle: Catbird (1); Blackberry: Catbird(1); White 
Pine: Robin (3); Balsam Fir (dead): Brown Thrasher (1); Balsam Fir 
(alive): Wood Thrush (1). 

There were other nests in this area, but memory is a tricky thing, so only 
unofficially did we recall the Mourning Dove and Cedar Waxwing nesting 
somewhere in the pine grove, and the several Song Sparrow nests on or near 
the ground. But our nest count was fun, and it was valuable to learn which 
trees and shrubs provide nesting cover. 

Epwin A. Mason 


COOK’S CANYON: Ornithologically, February was a drab month at the 
Sanctuary. Possibly the bareness of the ground accounted in part for the 
small numbers of birds at the feeders, and after the middle of the month even 
the influx of Purple Finches into the banding traps dwindled. But it was 
early morning on one of the days when Purple Finches were most numerous 
that another finch with a bit of yellow in his wings and tail was found in one 
of the traps. After he had been given his bracelet, he flew almost to the top 
of a near-by maple, from which vantage point he loudly called, almost 
whistled, for several minutes before departing for the pines. This was the 
Canyon’s first banding record of a Pine Siskin, though these birds have been 
seen on numerous occasions. Last year a trio were observed feeding raven- 
ously on the seeds of the arbor vitae. 

Perhaps just to assure us that spring is not very far away, a flock of one 
hundred Robins dropped in on the 18th at the near-by Weighill Farm on 
Wauwinet Road, and somewhat’ earlier a Flicker was heard calling at the 
Sanctuary, a sound very reminiscent of other springs. 

During the month the superintendent was one of several members of the 
staff, including Executive Director C. Russell Mason, who attended the meet- 
ing of the New England Camping Association in Boston. It was interesting 
to note the increasing interest shown by camp directors in natural history. 
Reflecting this trend, one of the large supply houses for handicraft materials 
showed numerous ways in which nature could be the motif for craft. The 
making of a series of butterfly bookmarks was suggested for a boy interested 
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in insects, or a lampshade might be decorated with various grasses and seeds. 
Perhaps even more encouraging from an educational point of view was the 
exhibit of native handicrafts prepared by Virgil Poling, Director of the Stu- 
dent Workshop at Dartmouth College. Here the idea was stressed of having 
the student obtain his material as close to the original source as possible. Suc h 
a practice not only tends to familiarize the boy or girl with such things as 
the forest trees, but also increases his or her respect for their usefulness. Thus 
a desire to learn more about nature is awakened in the child, as, for example, 
in order to make one of those intriguing hearth brooms he must first be able 
to recognize the witch hazel from which to cut the wood. 


Leon A. P. Macee 
PLEASANT VALLEY: I am often asked which type of feeder I like best, 


and I can unhesitatingly reply that the window feeder is my first choice be- 
cause it brings the birds so close to the observer. Also, it can be watched 
easily at night. My feeder has a glass roof to let in light but keep out rain 
and snow. At one end I have a peanut butter block (a slab with holes drilled 
in it) and at the other is a wire basket for suet. I have two of these feeders, 
one on my office window and one at the kitchen window, so that whenever I’m 
in the house I can keep an eye on our bird visitors. 

Every morning I have breakfast with Blue Jays, Tree Sparrows, Chick- 
adees, and Downy Woodpeckers. The Slate-colored Juncos pick up the food 
that is carelessly spilled over by the others and they rarely get courage enough 
to fly up to the window. The Blue Jays are very shy about coming to the 
feeder, and if you make a single movement they are off like a flash. Downy 
Woodpeckers, on the other hand, will let you press your nose to the window 
without moving a feather. 

When I sit down to the evening meal, I often find that the night shift has 
moved into the feeder and already has a good head start on me. Usually a 
White-footed Mouse appears first and sits in one corner eating as fast as his 
jaws can go. Of course he isn’t to be compared with his vulgar-looking and 
dirty relative, the House Mouse. The Deermouse, as he is often called, is a 
beautiful little creature, white underneath and fawn-colored above, with a tail 
that is as long as his body. His beady eyes look as if they might roll right out 
of their sockets if he doesn’t take care. This little fellow lives in the house and, 
along with the others that live with him, is active all through the winter. (This 
house was built shortly after the end of the Revolutionary War, and with its 
old double walls it naturally harbors a fair-sized mouse population, but as 
long as they don’t break out of their apartment into ours we live in harmony. ) 
Deermice never hibernate in the true sense of the word, but during severe 
cold spells they become dormant — so much so that they may be removed 
from the nest and carried around for a considerable time without their being 
able to make any effective attempts at escape. The legs move about as they 
might in an ultra-slow motion picture. I have found as many as seven asleep 
together like this in a single bird box. 

Suddenly the mouse disappears in a small cloud of flying bird food, and 
we wait for the next actor to make his appearance on the well-lighted stage. 
We do not have long to wait, for between the back of the feeder and the 
window there appears the twitching whiskers and the large, dark, lustrous 
eyes of a Flying Squirrel. For a moment he peers at us, then out he comes 
and immediately sits up on his haunches squirrel-fashion. He eats as if he 
were in a race against time to get the last mouthful. You can move around 
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all you want. You can touch the window and he pays no attention. Every 
now and then, however, he must hear some sound outside, which we do not, 
for he dashes to the edge of the feeder and remains poised for a short glide 
while he looks out into the night. When his fears have been allayed, he once 
more returns to his feeding. Shortly he is joined by his mate, who enters 
silently, and side by side they alternately sit up and chew and then drop for- 
ward on all fours to forage for more dainty morsels. See the featherlike tail. 
It is used like a steering oar to change the direction of the glide. The fur is 
so smooth and shiny — silky. 


Flying Squirrels are not uncommon in Berkshire County, yet few people 
realize it. Oddly enough, cats seem to catch them+quite often, and then it is 
that people learn of their presence for the first time. My first encounter with 
them took place when I started to clean out the bird boxes my first spring. 
The one in the front yard by the fence contained a family of them four 
young and the two parents. Since then I have found a number of families 
here and there over the area. 


During the month of January, an exhibit of Audubon prints was arranged 
between the Lenox Library and England Brothers’ department store in Pitts- 
field. Six of the magnificent folio plates and one volume of Audubon’s 
Mammals were placed on exhibition in one of the store’s largest show windows 
on the main street. In addition, the Berkshire Museum exhibited the Sanc- 
tuary’s collection of sixteen Audubon prints and the copper plate of the 
Brant Goose. 


One day in the middle of the month Paul Green and I put mica insulation 
in the attic to a depth of four inches, which should help to keep the warmth 
in, but it must have caused consternation in the ranks of the White-footed 
Mice. And what shall I do to feed hawks and owls that are brought to me? 
I have caught as many as two dozen, one after another, with no apparent 
decrease in their numbers! ! 


AtvAH W. SANBORN 


MOOSE HILL. It appears quite certain as the days roll along toward an- 
other spring that this winter will have passed without any observed or 
reported visits from such boreal species as the Evening Grosbeak, Pine Siskin, 
or Redpoll. We shall have to content ourselves with the many “regulars” that 
can always be depended upon to be seen along the Sanctuary trails and about 
the feeding stations — the Juncos, Downies, White-breasted Nuthatches, the 
Purple Finches and Goldfinches, the friendly Chickadees, and a welcome host 
of others. The relatively mild character of the current season has made the 
acquisition of food less exacting than usual, and only during the occasional 
ice-glazed periods was any real pressure brought to bear. Our Mourning 
Doves have overwintered successfully, and on the lower trails the Ruffed 
Grouse have been seen regularly. A lone but undiscomfited Song Sparrow 
provided a note of special interest about Sanctuary headquarters on the 3rd 
of February when observed feeding on the leeward side of one of the feeders. 


With the majority of the schools in the area closed for winter vacation, the 
week of the 18th was the busiest of the new year. Many of the visitors were 
school children from our Audubon Natural Science classes, and with them 
also came a goodly number of adults. The trail leading to the fire tower 
proved to be the most popular by virtue of the somewhat challenging ascent 
and the excellent view that is always afforded from that height. 
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Setting out on a quest for Flying Squirrels of a Saturday afternoon in 
February may be strongly suggestive of looking for small objects in big hay- 
stacks, but a mammalian-minded quartet of last summer’s Moose Hill day 
campers blithely disregarded the adverse odds and went tree-tapping for the 
furred gliders. They returned after having spotted four of them and sub- 
stantiated their observations by bringing back a couple of live samples. As a 
result, Woody, our pet glider with quarters in the museum, has been afforded 
what appears to be much appreciated companionship. It is quite likely that 
the local population of these beautiful and fascinating mammals is much 
greater than is generally realized, but because of their strictly nocturnal 
habits they are rarely observed. Last fall several were discovered in bird 
boxes that they had appropriated and partially filled with strips of red cedar 


bark. 

In the latest Sanctuary loan of live teaching aids, our pincushionlike Porky 
has been displaying his barbs before Audubon nature classes under the tute- 
lage of Miss Emily Goode, and Beauty, the Red-shouldered Hawk from Cook’s 
Canyon, has been migrating in the Lowell area along pedagogical pathways 
prescribed by Mrs. Norma Japp of the Audubon staff. 

A. W. Bussewitz 

P. S. The Evening Grosbeaks have come! On March 8, the day this 
report was delivered to the Bulletin editor, four Grosbeaks, three colorful 
males and one quiet-toned female, appeared at Moose Hill for the first time 
this season. 


A. W. B. 


“Audubon in Massachusetts” Means Co-operation 


JOHN STUART CLOUD 
One of the many attractive exhibits commemorating the centenary of the 
death of John James Audubon, as part of our extensive program of “Audubon 
in Massachusetts,” was staged as a window display of the Boston Federal 
Savings and Loan Association at 30 Federal Street, Boston, with the co-opera+ 
tion of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company and the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society. The exhibit includes the original Audubon plates 
which were reproduced in the Northwestern’s fine 1951 calendar, mounted 
specimens of the birds illustrated, and various other bits of Auduboniana, 
all arranged by Mrs. Arthur Argue of the staff of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 
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Connecticut Valley Campout 
May 18-20, 1951 


Heapguarters: Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Mail address: Easthampton, 
R. F. D. Telephone: Northampton 2946. 

RESERVATIONS: Limited to fifty members. Reservations must be made in 
advance, and not later than May Li, at Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16. Telephone: KEnmore 6-4895. The quota of reservations was filled 
last year. 

TRANSPORTATION: It is proposed to use members’ cars. Seats for those 
attending without cars will be arranged for as far as possible. 

Fees: Registration fee of $3.00, payable at time of registration, covers 
guide service, trip transportation, and Saturday outdoor breakfast. Fee of 
$2.00 for those furnishing their own transportation. No registration, no 
breakfast! 


N. B. All trips will be run as scheduled, regardless of weather, but are 
subject to minor changes which will be announced at the Campout. 

Lopeincs: All persons attending the Campout must arrange directly for 
their own lodging. It is suggested that all planning to attend write immediately 
to Pioneer Valley Association, Nonotuck Bank Building, Northampton, for 
an up-to-date listing of a wide variety of accommodations. Reservations for 
lodgings should be made well in advance. Dry camp sites are available at 
Arcadia. Bring your sleeping bag and tent and start birding before you get 
up in the morning. 


Program 
Fripay, May 18: 


Arrive, make camp, informal visiting — and early to bed. 
SaturDAY, May 19: 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Free-lance birding on the Sanctuary until 
7:30. Then — a hearty breakfast prepared over the campfire which is 
guaranteed to fit you for the day ahead. Time of Decision: 8:00-8:10. 
Registration for the following field trips: 


No. 1. To the East and Quabbin. (All-day trip) Jim Baird and Bob 
Woods, the woodcock experts, will lead this trip from Arcadia to meet up 
with a contingent from the Quabbin Bird Club. The entire Quabbin area is 
rich in bird life, and the Bald Eagle, Osprey, and waterfowl are regularly 
found. 


No. 2. The Valley to the North. (All-day trip) Professors Lawrence 
Bartlett and William Nutting, and William Whitmore will lead this popular 
trip. Route will include Sandy Beach, Amherst College Sanctuary, University 
of Massachusetts Campus, Sunderland Fish Hatcheries, Sunderland Waterfall 
and nesting site of Louisiana Water-Thrush. There will be a stop for lunch 
at a roadside restaurant. 

No. 3. The Valley From Top to Bottom. (All-day trip) Leaders: Tom 
O’Connell and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hawkes. The Mt. Tom State Reservation, 
Ashley Ponds, and Barnes Airport will be the happy hunting grounds on this 
trip. It should yield the Pileated Woodpecker, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Duck 
Hawk, Blue-winged and Golden-winged Warblers, and waterfowl. 


No. 4. Fern and Wildflower Ramble. An afternoon trip for those unable 
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to arrive earlier, leaving Arcadia at 1:30 and returning by 5:30. Miss Shirley 
Armstrong, Earle Thomas, and David Riedel will lead the group. All phases 
of the outdoors will be considered. 

Campfire Tall Story Hour. 8:30-9:30 P. M. A check on the check-lists 
and “the ones that got away.” Registration for the Sunday trips. 


Sunpay, May 20: 


No. 5. The Valley to the South. Professor Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., Davis H. 
Crompton, Jim Baird, and Bob Woods will lead this party, leaving the Miss 
Northampton Diner (near R.R. Station) at 5:00 A. M. and joining Dr. John 
Brainerd and Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Edwards and others of the Allen Bird 
Club at 6:00 A. M. where Birnie Road crosses Longmeadow Marsh. Yellow- 
breasted Chat and rails are possibilities at Longmeadow Marsh, waterfowl and 
warblers at Forest Park. Lunch in Springfield. Trip estimated to last about 
seven hours. 

No. 6. Northbound to Mt. Toby. Leaders: C. Russell Mason and Tom 
O’Connell. This trip will cover the more fertile spots found by the Saturday 
group but will search further, finishing at Mt. Toby. Duck Hawks should be 
found nesting at Mt. Sugarloaf. Trip leaves Arcadia at 7:30, return about 
2:30. 

No. 7. Mt. Tom Range and Manhan River Valley. Leaders: David Riedel 
and Professors Lawrence Bartlett and William Nutting. The Range should 
yield the Pileated Woodpecker and Duck Hawk, the River Valley a flood of 
migrating warblers. Lunch at Orchard Grove. Trip leaves Arcadia at 8:00 
A. M., returning about 2:30. 





Interesting Bird Collections To Society 

The Society is delighted to have been the recipient recently of some ex- 
cellent collections of bird skins and mounted birds for use in display and 
educational work. The Arthur C. Dyke collection of bird skins, made during 
the late *90’s and 1900's, is in perfect condition and has been presented to 
the Society by Mr. Dyke’s son and daughter, Mr. Veren H. Dyke and Mrs. 
Lloyd F. Rand, of Bridgewater. This collection will be especially useful for 
classes in bird identification. The collection contained some very interesting 
specimens, valuable as records of Massachusetts birds. The two very fine 
collections of mounted birds were from Mr. Howard L. Rich and Mr. Donald 
C. Hyde, both of Newton. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Afternoon: Concord—U. S. Wild Life 
Refuge. Miss Riggs, UNiversity 4-4229. 


April 7, all day. Saxonville to Wayland. 
Mr. Taylor, COpley 7-0067. Afternoon: 





North Lexington to Bedford. Mr. Marius 
Robinson, ARlington 5-4074. 

April 14, all. day. Newburyport and Arti- 
choke. Mrs. Argue, KEnmore 6-3604. 
Afternoon: Reading. Mrs. Heston, REad- 
ing 2-1965-M. 

April 19, all day. Ipswich and Plum Is- 
land. Mr. Hogg, CRystal 9-1869. 

April 21, all day. Concord—U. S. Wild 
Life Refuge. Miss Barry, MElrose 4-5888. 


April 28, all day. Weston to Lincoln. Mr. 
Talbot, WeEllesley 5-2815-M. Afternoon: 
Mount Auburn to Fresh Pond. Mr. Katz, 
BEacon 2-3656. 

May 5, all day. Harold Parker Forest. Mr. 
Wardwell, SToneham 6-0391-M. Afternoon: 
Fay Estate. Mr. Kelly, LYnn 2-9024. 
Morning and evening walks in late April 
and May. Schedule at Audubon House. 
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A Creditable Conservation Exhibit 


Invited to exhibit again this year at the Springfield Flower Show, the 
Allen Bird Club joined forces with the science department of Springfield 
College in presenting a thirty-foot display featuring conservation of soil, 
timber, and water resources, as well as bird and animal life. The flower show 
was attended during the six days it ran this year by fifty thousand people, of 
whom virtually every one visited the Allen Bird Club-Springfield College ex- 
hibit. In fact, it was noted that more people of all ages spent more time at 
this display than at any other exhibit in the entire show. 


The display was prepared by an Allen Bird Club committee, headed by 
Daniel C. Trombla, and Dr. John E. Brainerd, ecologist, of Springfield 
College. A panoramic background of New England mountains and upland 
farms painted by Dr. Brainerd was separated from the foreground by a low 
natural stone wall. The foreground was set up as a small spring marsh, with 
live, growing skunk cabbages and other swamp plants and reeds, the latter 
kept in motion by a concealed fan. Mounted specimens of several species of 
winter and early spring birds were set up in natural poses on ground and 
shrubbery, and these, with a half-hidden Rabbit and Chipmunk, brought re- 


peated squeals of delight from sharp-eyed young visitors. 


The broad outlines of a conservation program were presented on a reading 
desk at the left, while Massachusetts Audubon Society and Allen Bird Club 
literature was on display at the right end of the exhibit, along with birdhouses 
and feeders loaned by Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Members of the Allen 
Bird Club were in attendance throughout the show and explained to many 
hundreds of inquirers the purposes of the Audubon Society and the local club 
and told them how to obtain Audubon literature and apply for membership. 

An electric “punch board” built by William A. Tompkins, with the assist- 
ance of junior members of the Allen Bird Club, enabied visitors to test their 
skill at identifying the birds and animals in the exhibit, and it was so popular 
that worn parts had to be replaced several times during the course of the show. 
A Woodcock probing the mud in the marshy foreground proved to be the bird 
Jeast known by the majority of visitors, but a Red-winged Blackbird (“you 

n almost hear him sing”) was recognized by nearly everyone. 
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Stubby’s Indian Summer 
By Apa CLAPHAM GOVAN 


To be the sole feminine companion of four handsome, unattached males 
would be for many spinsters a blissful state of affairs. But not for Stubby 
Grosbeak, whose attitude toward Jiggs, Peter, Moses, and Ezekiel, her four 
male associates, wasn’t so much platonic as standoffish and with an acid 
quality completely at variance with her sweet face. No doubt her overripe 
figure had much to do with her touchy disposition, for Stubby, when very 
young, had suffered an injury that almost killed her and left her earth-bound 
and practically invalided for seven long months. The resultant rupture 
marked her permanently with a lopsided protruding abdomen that looked as 
if half a large walnut shell had lodged just below her breastbone. There were 
long periods when her entire abdomen became so enlarged it barely cleared 
the floor and she almost sat on it, but as she appeared to feel no pain or even 
discomfort, and gave every indication that she was enjoying life as she had 
to live it, we allowed nature to take its own strange course with our beloved 
little pet, and eventually the lump subsided to a size that enabled her to fly 
again. 

During those first trial flights she moved lumberingly through the air, and 
because of lack of confidence in herself she seldom reached her target. If she 
did, she rarely hit it squarely enough to be able to hold on to it. Probably | 
spoiled her by always being on hand to go to her rescue, for soon she began to 
expect, then to demand, our attention whenever she failed to make the desired 
landing on the first try. 

One Sunday morning my husband (known to many as Dee Gee) took 
refuge in the living room where he could read his paper in peace, while the 
five Rosebreasts enjoyed themselves on the big screened porch. I heard the 
scrabbling of claws and the exasperated squeal as Stubby came to earth, hav- 
ing failed to contact her favorite perch just beyond the porch doorway. Then 
came several seconds of absolute silence while Stubby confidently awaited 
prompt action from the living room quarters. But instead of running to her 
rescue, I, too, waited. Finally the silence was broken by the click-clack of 
toenails as Stubby hopped ponderously across the porch, heaved herself up 
over the doorsill and laboriously continued her course straight down the liv- 
ing room to the side of Dee Gee’s chair. She paused there and looked up at 
the big man immersed in his newspaper. The journey had taken far more 
strength than would have been required for a second try to reach her perch, 
and now several seconds passed while she recuperated. Then came a throaty 
cluck, very soft, very persuasive. It didn’t work. Another cluck, not as soft. 
A third cluck, quickly followed by a squeal louder and more exasperated 
than when she had fallen. It pierced Dee Gee as if a pin had pricked him. 
Another squeal, and he looked down into a small upraised face and two bright 
eager eyes. How resist this pathetic little creature! 

Quickly he lowered his arm over the side of the chair, and instantly — as 
if she realized this was a private elevator made just to suit her need — my 
lady stepped into his cupped hand. She turned at once to face the porch door- 
way and, clinging fast to a finger, she strained her body forward and gave 
vent to a battery of clucks that meant, unmistakably, that he was to take her 
where she wanted to go. Poor Dee Gee groaned and laid his newspaper down. 
As he walked toward the farther end of the porch the clucks increased their 
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tempo and Stubby’s body inclined sharply toward the perch from which she 
had fallen. She was going where she wanted to go — or else! So Dee Gee 
retraced his steps, the staccato clucks of his impatient passenger persisting 
until hand and perch actually met, whereupon she stepped gaily forth, shook 
herself, turned and wiped her beak on Dee Gee’s thumb, then flew straight as 
an arrow for the farther end of the porch where he had wanted to deposit her in 
the first place. He stood there stunned, his hand still resting on the perch. 
“You ungrateful little wretch!” I heard him mutter. “It'll be a long time 
before you trick me again.” Empty words; mere echoes of my own, repeated 
time after time! That’s just one small example why Stubby finds life quite 
pleasant as she has to live it. You see, we have to live it with her. 


Jiggs was the largest and most regal Rosebreast I have ever known. 
Stubby is the smallest adult. But SHE doesn’t know she is small. Oh, no! 
To herself, she is as big as the dauntless spirit that kept alive a body so 
battered and torn the doctors said life must surely drain away. Perhaps she 
sensed my grief and also the depth of my gratitude because she fought so hard 
to live. For I was the one who had nearly killed her when I stepped on her the 


night of December twenty-third, so many years ago. But that is a story in 
itself. 


I like to recall the morning she lit on Dee Gee’s shoulder and demanded 
her share of his toast and honey. To tease her, he held the large slice level 
with her beak and just beyond her reach. She stretched, desperately, slipped 
and lost her balance, then raced across the back of his neck to his other 
shoulder, where she tried again and with the same result. She raced back and 
forth from shoulder to shoulder, getting more and more flurried but with 
never a thought of giving up, till Dee Gee was ashamed to continue the game 
further and the toast was hers — if she wanted it. But instead of grabbing her 
breakfast, she ducked underneath the slice and grabbed Dee Gee, whose re- 
action almost unseated her. Then, her self-respect restored, she settled down 
complacently and nibbled daintily at his offering. She knew she had all the 
time in the world to enjoy it. No, indeed, Stubby never feels small! 


She sticks to my shoulder like a porous plaster and uses me as something 
created solely for her benefit. Yet, somehow she knows when I tire of her 
company and am about to sweep her off into space, for she starts chattering 
soft nothings and cuddles ingratiatingly close to my cheek. She is a born 
wheedler, a chiseler, out to get everything she can by any manner or means. 


We mutter and we protest, yet we are as putty in her hands. And how well she 
knows it! 


I respect the scientists who claim that a bird’s every action is motivated 
by instinct, but I cannot agree with them — not after living every day and 
night of nearly ten years in intimate companionship with several uncaged 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. I admit the actions of all birds sometimes are un- 
accountable and apparently brainless. But in view of world conditions today, 
why give birds the monopoly on that score! Surely instinct has played only 
a small part in Stubby’s life, for she has learned how to live happily in a 
man-made world by accepting conditions absolutely foreign to any bird’s 
nature and adapting them to her own best advantage. Some of her knowledge 
has been gained by hard experience, but, being wise enough to profit by her 
own discomfort, she rarely makes the same painful mistake twice. Would that 
as much could be said for humans! If an animal can sense a friend, why isn’t 
it a reasonable supposition that a bird betrays certain qualities to a person 
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who merely studies it, and shows a very different side of its nature to a person 
who lives with it and loves it? We all know that when several people describe 
the same view, their word pictures differ greatly; for some see with the brain, 
some with the heart, and some, alas, see nothing at all. 

When Stubby was about four-and-a-half years old, we realized she had 
not been earth-bound for several months. The swelling was there and always 
would be, but no longer did it ever hang so low as to impede her flight 
seriously. In fact, an abnormally long, thick “flap” of feathers, always neatly 
draped across her front and tucked up under her wing, concealed her bald. 
scarred side and prominent abdomen like a cleverly designed maternity gar- 
ment, and only the closest inspection revealed any imperfection in her sleek, 
handsomely marked coat. Since her fifth year, her “swelling time” has been 
confined to two or three months in late summer, and an eight-year-old 
youngster set us to wondering whether the periods of more excessive swelling 
might not be connected with what in normal birds would be nesting time. 
The boy’s serious blue eyes had carefully studied the silken-coated little bird 
who was looking down on him with friendly interest. “Say, Lady!” he burst 
out at last, “when you stepped on her I just hope you didn’t crack her egg 
factory.” But apparently that was exactly what had happened, for what better 
reason could there be as to why Stubby, with an entourage of lovers, remained 
year after year a dyed-in-the-wool spinster? In spite of ever-changing condi- 
tions in our fast-changing world, | took it for granted that Stubby could re- 
main sufficient unto herself to the end of her days, which, because of her old 
injury, no doubt were closely numbered. So it was something of a shock to 
me when she lost her pendulous front almost overnight and stepped forth one 
never-to-be-forgotten morning a streamlined beauty and young, Young. 
YOUNG! For the change in her waistline went hand in hand with a changed 
outlook on life that was, to say the least, startling. At the advanced age of 
five years and four months, at a time of year when just about every summer 
bird in New England was heading South as fast as wings could take it, Stubby 
burst upon us a Number One Glamour Girl, brazen as a dance hall siren and 
was obviously out to get her man. 

Careening crazily from end to end of the screened porch, she at once 
gained the attention she craved while seemingly unaware of the four pairs 
of puzzled eyes that watched her warily from beneath four undulating crests. 
Peter, Jiggs, and Moses, having lived for years in a state of more or less 
brotherly amity with the feathered gymnast — save while suffering slight 
attacks of “spring fever” — were keenly aware that something had gone askew 
somewhere. But Zeky, the four-months-old baby, looked upon the unaccount- 
able actions of his dearest companion and was just plain scared. The tension 
increased as Stubby barely cleared the porch ceiling in a series of violent hair- 
pin turns, out of which she dive-bombed to her favorite perch, alighting 
thereupon like a puff of thistledown. Instantly she struck an alluring pose 
with face uplifted and drooped wings, wings that quivered beseechingly as 
there burst from her throat a song as lovely as ever was sung by a lovelorn 
male in mating time. 

And Jiggs, now looking like a crazy quilt in his half-moulted coat, heeded 
the call and flew to comfort as best he could the little vixen who had had no 
pity for him. Forgotten were the hours he had danced and sung his own love 
to no avail. The mating fever in his veins had long since cooled into a friendly 
tolerance, yet, starry-eyed and all fluffed up, he now cuddled close beside her 
till, distracted by her singing, he reached over and kissed her kissed her 
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again — then flew like mad for the farther end of the porch. He had given 
his all. For what self-respecting Rose-breasted Grosbeak, on the twenty-first 
of September and in the midst of a moult, would so much as toy with the idea 
of becoming a father? As for the lady in question (or, more appropriately, 
the questionable lady) — what about her? For perhaps ten seconds she stared 
fixedly into space. Who could know her thoughts — or even whether she had 
any? But of one thing | am certain, that Jiggs would kiss and run had no place 
in any plan of hers. 


A moment later I was relieved to see her edge Peter away from a fresh 
lettuce leaf, which she tackled with all the gusto of a maiden heart whole and 
healthily hungry. Nipping off neat triangular chunks, she crunched them 
noisily between her heavy mandibles as if eating were her sole aim in life - 
almost as if those hectic moments had never been. “ "Twas a mere flash in the 
pan,” I told myself, and was thoroughly upset a short while later to hear the 
siren’s song ringing out again. And there was Stubby, refreshed in body and 
spirit by her brief repast, once more intent on getting her man. And—no mis- 
take about it—her “man” was Jiggs! For her, the other three had ceased to 
exist. 

October found her still riding high, still singing her siren’s song, still 
tormenting Jiggs — and thriving on it. Right through the month of October 
Jiggs left his boy pals a dozen times a day to cuddle close beside the paradox- 
ical creature who still courted him out of all reason, she who would never let 
herself be courted even when the very air rang with the mating songs of the 
lovelorn. He still kissed her — sometimes a mechanical peck, sometimes dis- 
tractedly — but always after the kiss Jiggs “fled for his virtue.” Yet some- 
thing had left its mark upon him, something that had melted him down from 
a fine fat fellow to a Jiggs as lean as a clothespin. 


I longed for the good old days when Stubby had been less pleasing to look 
at but lots pleasanter to live with, and at about this point Dame Nature took 
over once more. As suddenly as it had flared into life, the flame in Stubby’s 
heart burned out completely. Looking at the now perfectly poised individual 
comfortably preening her lovely coat in the late October sunshine, I could 
scarcely realize that this serene creature had just put all of us through five 
lively weeks. Fortunately I couldn’t see into the future to an episode that was 
to grow out of a raid on the kitchen scrap basket and the loot Stubby found 
there. Enough for the present that her Indian Summer was over. 





With the Colors 


Robert Leo Smith, one of our new members, is associated with the Armed 
Services YMCA, with present quarters at City Square, Charlestown. 





News of Bird Clubs 


The HorrMann Biro Cus, of Pittsfield, has two interesting field trips planned for 
April: one on Sunday, April 8, to the South County for early migrants, led by S. Waldo 
Bailey; and the Whip-poor-will and Owl Trip to Pittsfield State Forest on Saturday 
evening, April 21, led by Mr. and Mrs. Elmore Fitz. 

The annual meeting of the SourH SHore Birp Cus was held on Friday, March 30, 
at Quincy Public Library, at which time Dr. John B. May presented ‘“‘Audubon’s Amer- 
ica,” the new color film of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. Field trips of the Club 
scheduled for April include a trip on the 19th to South Hanson and the South Shore, 
led by George Wilson, and a Sunday morning trip on April 29 covering Quincy and 
vicinity, led by Calvin Wright. 
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_ The Twelfth of May 
Is Audubon Day 


When we only had one Sanctuary, we celebrated “Moose Hill Day” at 
Sharon, and many people have pleasant memories of the hours spent there in 
past springs, watching the birds, looking for wild flowers, or talking with 
kindred spirits. 

Then came our acquisition of a Sanctuary in the Connecticut Valley, and 
“Arcadia Day” drew its interested groups. 

But now the Massachusetts Audubon Society has, not one or two, but 
seven different sanctuaries scattered at strategic locations throughout the 
Commonwealth, and in order that our members and friends may be better ae- 
quainted with their attractions, we are naming Saturday, May 12, as “Audu- 
bon Day” and inviting you one and all to visit the nearest of these sanctuaries 
and meet our local superintendent, who will be happy to tell you about the 
place and his work on it, or to pass you over to one of his willing helpers for 
a “personally conducted” tour. 

There will be many wild flowers in bloom then, resident birds will be 
singing and some migrants still passing through, and, weather permitting. 
“a pleasant time will be had by all.” Better come! 


So reserve May 12 for a visit to one of our chain of reservations. You 
have your choice, as follows: 
Moose Hit at Sharon, our oldest sanctuary, Albert W. Bussewitz, superintendent. 
Arcapta, in the Connecticut Valley at Northampton, Edwin A. Mason, 
superintendent. 
Coox’s Canyon at Barre, headquarters for our Summer Workshops, 
Leon A. P. Magee, superintendent. 
PLEASANT VALLEY at Lenox, in the glorious Berkshires, Alvah W. Sanborn, 
superintendent. 
NaHANT TuicKeT at Nahant, our smallest sanctuary. 
And our newest and largest sanctuary, the Proctor-BROwN RESERVATION in Topsfield, 


Hamilton, and Wenham, on the winding Ipswich River, Elmer P. Foye, sup- 
erintendent pro tem. 





Audubon Field Trips 

Sunpay, Apri. 29. To Newburyport and vicinity, for spring migrants. 
Chartered bus will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 
8:15 A. M. (D.S.T.), returning to Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. 
Fare and guide fee, $2.75. Fee for those using private cars and following 
bus, 75 cents. Reservations should be made a week in advance. Cancellations 
cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, April 27. Leaders: Bennett Keenan, 
Herbert Pratt, Davis Crompton, Miss Eleanor Barry, Mrs. Louis McGeoch. 


Sunpay, May 27. To Nahant Thicket and Newburyport Area. Spring 
migrants, late warblers, and shore birds. Chartered bus will leave Audubon 
House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A. M. (D.S.T.), returning to Au- 
dubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $2.75. Fee for 
those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reservations should be 
made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on 
Friday, May 25. Leaders: Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, James T. 
Kelly, Douglas B. Sands, C. Russell Mason, Miss Carol Parker. 
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State-Wide Bird Walks — May 5th 


As in past years, we are fortunate to have secured the*services of many 
well-qualified leaders for our State-wide Bird Walks, which will be held this 
year on Saturday, May 5, and we are grateful to those who are so generously 
giving of their time to conduct these walks. We hope there will be fine birding 
weather, many attending, and a host of interesting birds to be observed. Mark 
your calendar, invite your friends and neighbors, and join one of these 
pleasant birding parties. 


The starting time of all walks will be 8:00 A. M., unless otherwise stated. 


Watch your local newspapers for announcements of plans in greater detail, 
or, if your town is not listed below, watch for a party arranged too late for 
inclusion in this Bulletin. 


PLACE 
Attleboro 
Barre 
Bedford 
Beverly 


Boston 


Boxford 
Brewster 
Brookline 


Burlington 
Cambridge 
Concord 


Danvers 
Dover 
Edgartown 
Fall River 


Falmouth 
Fitchburg 
Florence 
Hamilton-W enham 
Ipswich 

Jamaica Plain 


Lenox 


Marblehead 
Marshfield 
Medford 
Middleboro 


Nahant 

Natick 

New Bedford 
Newburyport and 
Plum Island 
Newton Highlands 


LEADERS 
Mrs. G. W. Goddard 
Miss Florence H. Read 
Mrs. Norma Puffer Japp 
Bertram Leadbeater 


Miss Alice E. Hanson 


Mrs. Stephen Maddock 

Howard Cahoon 

Henry Wiggin and Herbert 
Pratt 

Miss Alice T. Foster 


Miss Marjorie Morando 
Marius Robinson 


Gilbert Merrill 

Mrs. John I. Wylde 

Mrs. Mona W. Worden 

Mrs. Amasa F. Williston and 
Mrs. R. F. Hentershee 

Charles L. Wheeler 

Miss Rachel Bruce 

Robert M. Clark 

Ben Keenan 

Ethel A. Sheppard 

Miss Miriam E. Dickey 


Alvah W. Sanborn - 

Mrs. David Searle and 
Miss Dorothy Snyder 

Miss Julia C. Peterson and 
Miss Rosella Ames 

Herman Sweet 


L. R. Spaulding 
James T. Kelly 

Miss Eva C. Collins 
Miss Helen B. Knapp 
Mrs. Clara deWindt 


David B. Rost 


RENDEZVOUS 
Common 8:00 A.M. 
Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary 


5:00 A.M.—Corner Elliott St. 
and County Way Ext. 

8:00 A.M.—Gravel Pit off Rt. 
128, near Lodge Pole Ranch. 

Cerner Charlesgate East and 
Boylston St. 

Boxford Town Hall 

Brewster Town Hall 

Pond at Sargent Estate 


7:00 A.M. 


Leader’s home, Francis Wyman 
Road 
Mount 
A.M. 
Rairoad Bridge at Bedford-Con- 
cord line 
24 Chester St., Danvers 
Leader’s home, Dedham St. 
Memorial Park 
Phone F. R. 
2-0155. 
376 Palmer Avenue, Falmouth 
Public Library—6:00 A.M. 
Leader’s home, 153 Pine St. 


Auburn Cemetery—7 :00 


5-7727 or F. R. 


R. R. Station 
Monument, Corner 
Center Streets 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 
Devereux Beach Causeway 


Eliot and 


Singing Pines Bird Sanctuary: 
inquire John Ford’s Garage 
Main Entrance—Oak Grove Cem- 

etery 
Nemasket River Bridge on Ware- 
ham Street 
Nahant Thicket 
Pond and Cemetery Sts. 
Telephone N.B. 3-4984 
Contact leader, 40 High St. 


Worcester Turnpike and Walnut 
Street 
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Norfolk Mrs. Bennett B. Bristol Leader’s home, Stony Brook 

Northfield Mrs. Irwin Severance Highland Ave. and Holton St. 

Orange Mrs. O. J. Anderson 126 West River St. 

Pittsfield Mr. and Mrs. Elmore Fitz Contact leader. 

Reading Mrs. Eber Heston Howard and West Sts. 

Rockport Robert L. Grayce Corner Poole’s Lane and Upper 
Main St. 8:30 A.M. 

Rowley Mrs. Donald C. Alexander Morse’s Barn, Stackyard Road 

Salisbury Mrs. Raymond S. Noyes Leader’s home, Elm Street 

Sharon Miss Emily Goode Moose Hill Sanctuary 

Sterling Junction Mr. and Mrs, Fred Durling Durling Bird Sanctuary 

Stockbridge Mrs. Cornelious Rinsma Contact leader. 

Stoneham Mrs. Francis C. Wade Corner Main St. and Wilson Rd. 

Sutton Centre Miss Charlene Gravelin Contact leader. 

Taunton Rufus Wood 152 Highland St. 

Topsfield Elmer P. Foye Bradstreet Farmhouse, Proctor 

Sanctuary 

Waltham Mrs. E. F. Guba 36 Marianne Road 

Ware * John H. Conkey Church St. Ent., Grenville Pk. 

Wellesley Douglas B. Sands Wellesley Junior High School 
7:00 A.M. 

Weston Mrs. Charles L. Smith Merriam St. and Concord Rd. 
8:30 A.M. 

West Becket Mrs. Ruth Derby 

West Tisbury Miss Beatrice Butler Contact leader at Lambert’s 
Cove, Vineyard Haven 

Wilkinsonville Mrs. Grace Jordan Contact leader. 

Winchester Mrs. Stuart K. Harris Washington and Forest Sts. 

Worcester Davis H. Crompton 74 Williams St., Worcester 





Massachusetts Audubon Society 
See Details in Bulletin or inquire at Audubon House 


April 15 Annual Clean-Up Day at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 
April 29 Audubon Field Trip to Newburyport and Vicinity. 

May 5 State-Wide Bird Walks. 

May 12 “Audubon Day” at all our Sanctuaries. 

May Connecticut Valley Campout. 

May 27 Audubon Field Trip to North Shore. 

June 6- 8 Semiannual Audubon Teachers Conference, Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 
June 8-10 Berkshire Campout. 

June 14-27 Natural Science Workshop at Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 

July 1-14 Natural Science Workshop at Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 

July 16-28 Wildwood Natural History Camp at Cook’s Canyon. 

August 19 Audubon Field Trip to North Shore. 

September 7- 9 Cape Campout. 





Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


April 
April 1 - 30. Exhibition. Connecticut Water Color Society. 
April (dates to be announced) April Shower of Movie Hits. The Little Cinema. 
April 24 - May 18. Annual Conservation Exhibition by Nature and Conservation Classes 
in Western Massachusetts. 
April 26, 27, 28. Play by the Town Players. 
(Other events will be scheduled) 
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First Winter at Wolf Trap Hill 


By KATHLEEN S. ANDERSON 


On the last day of November, 1950, 
we moved to Wolf Trap Hill Farm, in 
Middleboro, Massachusetts, twenty-six 
and one-half acres of abandoned farm 
land and woods and a comfortable old 
farmhouse that has been defying Time 
and the vicissitudes of New England 
weather since 1735. 


Even during the worst of the in- 
evitable confusion that attends getting 
a family moved and settled in a new 
home, I kept an eye and an ear on what 
was, for me, a new world to be ex- 
plored and studied — the wildlife of 


our own few acres. 


The very first morning I scattered 
a few crumbs under the lilacs in the 
back yard and was rewarded by the 
arrival of a handful of Juncos. With- 
in a few days we found time for some 
hastily-erected bird feeders, and our 
boarders began to increase in number. 
Each new arrival gets a warm welcome, and now even our two-year-old, 
Timmy, can name each species that frequents the back yard. 

During the past three months our flock has increased from the first few 
to at least twenty Juncos, and they have been joined by seven Tree Sparrows, 
an immature White-throat, a few Purple Finches, and an independent Song 
Sparrow who accepts our hospitality only during stormy weather. When the 
ground is clear of snow he seems to prefer the brush and tall grass around 
the low spot in the pasture that, with great faith and imagination, we call 
“The Duck Pond.” 

Five noisy gluttons have become Tim’s favorites — the “Sammy Boo 
Gays.” I hope that Thornton Burgess knows how much his stories have taught 
the youngsters of America of one of their most precious heritages — the one 
thing that remains forever fresh and new and free in our troubled, uncertain 
lives — the world that awaits them in the back yard and in the fields and 
woods. 

A female Downy is a daily visitor to the suet sticks, but the male comes 
only rarely. Chickadees are.constant visitors, and we are still thrilled to look 
out and see the plump Mourning Dove who waddles regally about the lawn 
picking up scattered grain with all the gentleness of a barnyard fowl. 

I find it as hard to say “This bird is my favorite” as it is impossible to 
name one child a favorite. One we love because it is so good, so cheerful and 
easy to live with, like our merry Chickadees. Another we like for exactly op- 
posite qualities — noisy, mischievous troublemaker — like the Blue Jays. 
But, for this winter at least, we’re proudest of our Fox Sparrows. When three 
arrived at our scattered crumbs that first week at the farm, even before we 


0. A. AYLWARD 


“Sammy Boo Gay” 
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had a feeder or any real bird food, we were quite thrilled. After the first 
snow and cold weather, two more turned up, and in mid-January the number 
increased to seven. I looked back through the Records of New England Birds 
and found, to my great satisfaction, that other reports usually mention only 
one or two Fox Sparrows in a given locality during the winter. The seven 
returned almost daily. The heaviest snow of the season fell on the night of 
February 3, and the next morning the sheltered spot under the lilacs looked 
like a tiny chickenyard — red with busy Fox Sparrows. Dishes sat on the 
table and Timmy poured oatmeal on the floor while I counted and recounted. 
They scratched and hopped and dashed back and forth between the beach 
plum thicket and the lilacs until I despaired of ever knowing how many I had 
seen. Then suddenly they arose to the occasion and came hopping out onto 
the lawn in almost a straight line. There was no mistake. The flock had 
increased and there were nine. 

There have been other visitors. A Sharp-shinned Hawk has perched in the 
big old elm that shades the yard, and has stared at the birds frozen motionless 
in the shrubbery below. I have seen him three times, and each time I have 
rushed out of the house shrieking like a banshee. I hope these have been his 
only visits. I should hate to think that he had carried off any of the trusting 
friends we have lured to our garden with food, yet I admire his beauty and 
boldness, and I know he has his niche in Nature’s plan as well as they. | 
always sigh with relief when the tiny one-legged Junco is the first to come fly- 
ing back to the doorstep. He seems to thrive despite Nature’s law that only 
the fit shall survive. 

We loved the little Cottontail Rabbit who pays nightly visits and has 
even hopped about the lawn in the first gray light of morning, while we 
watched him from our places at the breakfast table — until the seed catalogs 
arrived and we began to dream of a large and flourishing vegetable garden. 
Along with our dreams came the realization that if Peter was a nightly visitor 
during the winter he, and no doubt his entire family, including Flopsie, 
Mopsie, and Cottontail, would most assuredly be with us during the summer. 

Our least welcome guests arrived one afternoon five strong — English 
Sparrows. But they lingered only a few minutes and have not returned. 

The abundant crop of berries on the cedars that cover the hillside and 
overgrown pastures has attracted a flock of over fifty Cedar Waxwings, twenty 
Robins, seven Bluebirds, and a Myrtle Warbler. I am sure many other un- 
seen visitors have feasted on the lovely waxy blue berries. 

Our house sits a quarter of a mile from the street, and on my daily walk 
to the mailbox I often see a Ruffed Grouse, usually in the wood lot of white 
pine and oaks that screens our farm from the street. While rambling over 
these few acres we have also seen several Flickers, one Brown Creeper, a flock 
of forty-five Goldfinches, one handsome Red-shouldered Hawk, and a few 
Crows. Occasionally we hear a Great Horned Owl hoot from the swamp be- 
hind Wolf Trap Hill. How many other visitors have we missed by not being 
at the right place at the right moment? 


On the last day of February a Bluebird warbled from an old apple tree in 
the pasture, and I found the first dandelion blooming in a sheltered spot on 
the lawn. We didn’t need a dull calendar hung on a kitchen wall to tell us 
that winter is almost over and it is time to put up some birdhouses. The tiny 
yellow flower was covered with snow the very next day, but we only needed 
to see it once to read its message. Paul and Timmy and I will be out of doors 
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each warm day exploring the wonder-world about us and waiting for the 
first early arrivals, vanguards of the great spring migration. Will there be 
Red-wings “chucking” from the red maples in the wet meadow some warm 
March morning? Will the Bluebirds and Tree Swallows find the first houses 
we erect? Perhaps our old barn will seem attractive to a pair of Phoebes or 
some Barn Swallows. 


As the School Children 
Trapping Animals 

I don’t like to be caught in traps and neither do you. You wouldn't like 
to be caught in a trap and then chew your foot off to get out, so animals have 
a right to live just the same as you. If we kept on trapping animals pretty soon 
there wouldn’t be any animals left. The only two reasons for trapping animals 
are (1) to get a little money and (2) just to trap them for fun, just to see how 
many you can get. 

What I think we should do, is to give all the animals in the United States 
some forest and desert land, and put a fence around it so that all the animals 
and people will be separated, so that all the animals that could harm people 
couldn’t get at them, and so that all the people couldn't get at the harmless 
animals. That is what I would do if I was president. 





; 
See lt 


Homer Knoy 
Grade 6. Ripley Road School. Cohasset 


HUGO H. SCHRODER 
American Egrets and Roseate Spoonbills 





Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


MANAGEMENT. By Ira 
N. Gabrielson. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1951. 274 pages. $4.50. 


WILDLIFE 


among the nation’s leaders in wildlife man- 
agement. It is true, also, that his views, 
always forward-looking, have gradually 


Dr. Gabrielson needs no introduction to 
readers of the Bulletin and to members of 


the Audubon Society. A popular speaket 
on conservation subjects at more than 
one of our annual meetings, he is also a 
member of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, and his long experience in wild- 
life matters as Chief of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and now as President of the 
American Wildlife Institute, places him 


been adopted by teachers and writers in 
this field, although they have not been ac- 
cepted by hunters or by citizens generally. 

Dr. Gabrielson’s philosophy of conserva- 
tion might well be stated in one sentence 
taken from his book, “It is as important for 
a citizen to know basic conservation facts 
as it is to read and write.” It would seem 
that we could join Dr. Gabrielson in the 
feeling that conservation should be a fourth 
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“R” in the school curriculum. 


In this latest of his books the author 
discusses the waste of America’s wildlife 
in the past, examines the conditions and 
problems of today, and practically pro- 
poses solutions that, if worked out, should 
perpetuate our present heritage of wild- 
life. The reviewer’s opinion of Wildlife 
Vanagement may be judged from the fact 
that as soon as the chapter on “Education 
in Wildlife Management” was read, a sup- 
ply of the books was immediately ordered 
for distribution to the Audubon sanctuary 
superintendents and teaching staff with 
this chapter marked as a must for all Au- 
dubon educational workers. 


We find ourselves in complete agreement 
with the author, that two important phases 
of conservation education are the teaching 
of grade school children and the instruc- 
tion of adult leaders in conservation work- 
shops — two outstanding features of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society program. 
We further agree that such teaching should 
not be based on trivial identification, but 
on such an ecological pattern that young 
and old alike may feel themselves a part 
of the world about them, with their interest 
in wildlife and the out-of-doors translated 
into a basic philosophy of living. The 
valid test of the success of such a program, 
says Dr. Gabrielson, is its reception by the 
children, the material understood and as- 
similated, and is it reaching its goal? 

Dr. Gabrielson emphasizes the impor- 
tance of wildlife conservation, not merely 
from the angle of hunting and fishing for 
recreation and use, but also from the angle 
of those who want to observe or to photo- 
graph — a group which has just as much 
right to wildlife, says Dr. Gabrielson, al- 
though this view is dimly held by many 
who hunt. 


In very readable chapters the author dis- 
cusses problems of research as well as of 
education. The need for research to de- 
termine methods of management is not 
generally appreciated. There are too many 
little-touched fields to be investigated, one 
of which sounds particularly intriguing — 
the nutritional value to birds and other 
animals of various food plants, their seeds 
and _ berries. 

The regulation of human harvest, early 
devised and always needed; the purpose 
of inventories and how they are taken; the 
use of refuges; the desirability, or other- 
wise, of artificial propagation and control 
of populations; and manipulation of en- 
vironment; all are thoroughly discussed. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
environment over all influ- 
encing wildlife, that all 


other factors 
and the fact 
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human activities have at least local effect 
on wildlife supply. 

Dr. Gabrielson pulls no punches in dis- 
cussing the weakness of conservation writ- 
ing and the educators’ use of such ma- 
terial; the hunters who will take their limit 
or more, regardless of conditions, and who 
persist in clinging to the obsolete; the 
politically-appointed and politically-minded 
administrator who caters to the side or to 
the pressure groups controlling the most 
votes. 

One chapter — and a good one — is 
devoted to sportsmanship and stresses the 
necessity of giving the game a break. An- 
other deals with administration by Federal 
and State agencies entrusted with the con- 
servation of wildlife. The book throughout 
insists on the importance of having trained 
personnel to handle the intricate relation- 
ships, including the human, in this field. 
The effect of human occupancy and use of 
land and water must be kept in mind. 

If wildlife is to be maintained, Dr. 
Gabrielson concludes, sportsmen and 
others interested must learn to help — with 
environment, with time, and with money. 
The book is replete with sound information 
and helpful suggestions. One suggestion 
not mentioned by the author which occurs 
to us is the possibility of relieving hunting 
pressure on wildlife populations by en- 
couraging a shift from hunting with a gun 
to hunting with a camera. 

This is a book which should be at the 
right hand of every wildlife conservation- 
ist, teacher, research worker, and admini- 
strator, 

C. Russet. Mason 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUB.- 
LISHED WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 
BREWSTER. By Charles Foster Batchel- 
der. Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornithologi- 
cal Club, No. X. Cambridge, Massachu- 
Published by the Club, February, 
1951. 54 pages. $2.50. 

William Brewster was the first president 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
He served as such from 1896 till his resig- 
nation in December, 1913, to devote him- 
self more exclusively to his scientific work. 
In 1884 at the second annual meeting of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, Mr. 
Brewster, one of the founders, had started 
the first organized work for the protection 
of the non-game birds of America, and he 
and five other members had been appointed 
as a committee to carry it on. It does not 
appear that he himself as an individual 
published anything on this work at the 
time, but his interest and his importance 
as a scientific ornithologist were recog- 
nized by the founders of our Society, and 
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his choice as President was appropriate 
and fortunate. He lent standing to the 
new organization for the protection of 
birds at a time when the plumage trade 
threatened the existence of many species. 

Brewster's writings were almost wholly 
confined to scientific ornithology, and the 
Bibliography lists 370 items beginning with 
a note printed in the American Naturalist 
for June, 1868, when he was sixteen years 
old, and continuing to within a few months 
of his death in 1919, with the addition of 
some posthumous volumes made up from 
his journals and containing some of his 
best writing. When I use the term “scien- 
tific ornithology,” I do not mean to imply 
that it was all technical writing. Brewster 
wrote much that was of interest to any 
lover of nature, and his respect for the 
English language was such that he took 
infinite pains in phrasing his sentences, 
without, however, making the smallest sac- 
rifice of a strict adherence to scientific 
truth. His literary work has been com- 
pared to that of Thoreau, and even to 
Hawthorne’s, but to me it has always 
seemed more in the vein of old Gilbert 
White in its simple straightforwardness. 

Mr. Batchelder, who knew Brewster from 
the time of his own admission in 1877 to 
the Nuttall Ornithological Club, of which 
Brewster was President, if not from an 
earlier time, has introduced his book with 
two pages of appreciation of the man and 
comment on the development of ornithology 
in America during the period of his activi- 
ty. His own work as a scientific ornitholo- 
gist, a careful editor, and a bibliographer 
of experience is what was to be expected 
and needs no commendation from this re- 
viewer. It was a big job carried out with 
distinguished success. The reviewer has 
noticed, to his regret, one omission in this 
work of a valued friend. This is an unfor- 
tunate one because the item represents 
Brewster’s only important connection with 
a handbook intended for popular use. 


The item omitted is the Second Edition 
of H. D. Minot’s “The Land-Birds and 
Game-Birds of New England,” published 
in 1895, edited by William Brewster with 
a four-page preface, many footnotes defin- 
ing the status of the species in New Eng- 
land as known at that time, and an ap- 
pendix of fifteen pages adding about thirty 
species to the number treated by Minot in 
his original book published in 1876. This 
new edition was an exceedingly useful 
book in its day and ought to be known 
better now. The Bibliography, to be sure, 
lists the Third Edition of the Minot book, 
published in 1909, but simply as edited by 
William Brewster and without any state- 
ment of the major contributions that made 
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it virtually a Brewster book as well as a 
book by the comparatively little-known 
Henry D. Minot. The omission of the 
Second Edition (1895) is evidently just 
one of those oversights which are practi- 
cally inevitable in bibliographies. 

Another, less important omission, which 
has only just been noticed by the reviewer 
as he writes, is that of two signed contri- 
butions to Chapman’s “Handbook of Birds 
of Eastern North America” (1895). These 
treat of the Virginia Rail and Wilson’s 
Snipe. 

Perhaps the most likely of all Brewster’s 
writings to be read and consulted by the 
average bird-student are the posthumous 
books made up from his journals — “The 
Birds of the Lake Umbagog Region of 
Maine” in four parts (1924, 1925, 1937, 
1938), the first two edited by Samuel Hen- 
shaw and the others by Ludlow Griscom, 
and the more “popular” books “October 
Farm” (1936, 1937) and “Concord River” 
(1937), both edited by Smith Owen Dex- 
ter. In the case of the last-named book, 
with fine illustrations by Frank W. Benson, 
I am going to take this opportunity to call 
attention to a few errors that may have 
escaped some readers but which ought to 
be corrected in their copies by owners of 
the book. Most important of these is the 
transfer of two paragraphs that belong to 
the date April 6, 1891, to the end of April 
5th. The mere date here is of no particular, 
importance, but the fact that Frank Bolles 
was his companion on that river excursion 
is of interest. This fact is clear from a 
careful reading of the text and also from 
Bolles’s own account of the occasion on 
pages 98-105 of his “Land of the Lingering 
Snow,” where he tells of his paddle on the 
Musketaquid with “a friend who lives 
close to nature’s heart” on the 6th of April. 
Another editorial slip in “Concord River” 
was noticed by Dr. Tyler in his review of 
the book in the Bulletin. That is the ex- 
tension of the initial C. to “Chapman” on 
page 76, where it really stood for Caroline, 
Mr. Brewster’s wife. Also on pages 147 
and 151, C. A. Lothrop should read O. A. 
Lothrop, his companion having evidently 
been Oliver Ames Lothrop, afterwards a 
member of the Nuttall Club and a phy- 
sician. 

Bibliographies, like dictionaries, are for 
consultation rather than for consecutive 
reading, but they do open up vistas for the 
student, and it has seemed to me that 
readers of the Bulletin would be glad to be 
invited to consider the work of one who 
was not only an important conservationist 
but a great naturalist. 

Francis H, ALLEN 





1951 


EGGS & NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
By R. L. E. Ford. A. & C. Black Ltd. 
London. 1950. $1.25. 

BIRDS OF BRITAIN. By Wilfred Will- 
ett. A. & C. Black Ltd. London. 1950. 
$1.25. 

These two volumes for the beginning 
nature student at any age are in Black’s 
Young Naturalist Series. Because of the 
American interest in the natural history of 
Europe, they have been released in the 
United States and Canada by The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Eggs & Nests reflects the age-old interest 
of the British in eggs and egg-collecting, 
but, even so, it is poorly presented. Egg 
shapes, really essential descriptive material, 
are omitted. Such terms as “oval,” “ellip- 
tical,” and “pyriform” were evidently con- 
sidered too technical. A section on “The 
Use of Artificial Bird Calls” is obviously 
a bit removed from the title of the book. 
The author is known for his ability to call 
crows and apparently wanted to tell about 
it. Also, I trust Massachusetts birders will 
not take too seriously the author’s sugges- 
tions for field attire. He says that he al- 
ways goes afield with his head “in a loose 
piece of sacking with holes cut in it to 
allow ample vision without discomfort. The 
sacking I pai:t or dye with green blotches. 
With this simple device you can approach 
very close indeed to birds and to their nests 
but you have to keep still. I also keep 
my hands in my pockets but you can 
wear gloves.” Information on migration 
and habits of birds is irrelevant to the 
subject. 

I could only feel that the book would 
have been vastly improved if Mr. Ford had 
based his studies on the egg collection in 
the British Museum, which is so excellent 
from the standpoint of an educational dis- 
play. The six color plates are well repro- 
duced. 

Birds of Britain is a good introduction 
to the common birds of the region and is 
written with charm and sentiment by an 
observer with more than a surface know- 
ledge of the subject. An entirely satisfac- 
tory arrangement is the grouping of birds 
as “Birds of the Garden and Parks,” 
“Summer Birds of Our Lane,” “Finches on 
the Farm,” “Birds of Common and Downs.” 
Common birds only are treated, but, after 
all, these are the ones most people seem 
satisfied to know, or at least first want to 
know. All emphasis is properly placed on 
field observation. In a few instances des- 
criptions are not sufficiently precise to in- 
sure accuracy in naming a bird. Meadow 
Pipit and Tree Pipit are grouped together, 
the only distinction made between the two 
being that one sings louder than the other 
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and “will perch on the tallest tree it can 
find on the common.” The chapter en- 
titled “Sea Gulls” mentions only the five 
bteeding British species; a passing refer- 
ence to the Little Gull is desirable. 

Although writing in a light vein, Mr. 
Willett succeeds in arousing and satisfy- 
ing curiosity, and he has done a commend- 
able job. 

Rosert L. GRAyYce 


WHERE BIRDS LIVE: HABITATS IN 
THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
Edited by Shirley A. Briggs and Chandler 
S. Robbins. The Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
1951. 58 pages, 1 map, 16 drawings, 26 
photographs. 75 cents. 

There is a lot of interesting and perti- 
nent material in this little paper-bound 
booklet, contributed by a half score of able 
field workers and reprinted from the At- 
lantic Naturalist and its predecessor The 
Wood Thrush. While planned primarily 
for the novice in bird-watching in the 
Washington Region (Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, northeast third of 
Virginia), it contains much information of 
value to bird students outside this re- 
stricted area, for habitats similar to those 
described are found, with more or less 
variation, in many other parts of the eastern 
United States, and their bird inhabitants 
are much the same. 

Unlike my own “Guide to Bird-Watching 
in Massachusetts,” which attempts to point 
out definite places where definite groups 
of birds may be found, this booklet tells 
what kind of birds to expect in whatever 
type of habitat the bird-watcher happens 
to find himself at any time, so the treat- 
ment is quite different. The material is 
gathered under these headings: Suburban 
Areas and Orchards, by Ruth Strosnider; 
Woodland Margins and Hedgerows, Up- 
land Deciduous Woods, Pine Woods, 
Bottomland Woods, all by Irston R. 
Barnes; Swamps, Brooke Meanley; Fields, 
Meadows and Pastures, Eleanor C. Rob- 
bins; Marshes, Bays and Estuaries, Robert 
E. Stewart; Ponds and Rivers, Seth H. 
Low; Tidal Flats, Richard and Ruth 
Tousey; and Ocean, Ocean Beaches, Jetties 


and Tidal Rocks, by Edwin C. Davis. 


Anyone planning a visit to this Middle 
Atlantic region, between Philadelphia and 
the Carolinas and east of the Appalachians, 
will find Where Birds Live a most useful 
companion to his pocket bird-guide, es- 
pecially if accompanied by the “Field List 
of Birds of the Washington Region,” which 
is also published by the Audubon Society 
of the District of Columbia at an additional 
cost of only 25 cents. Joun B. May 
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‘From Our Correspondence 


“In many ways the past summer, fall 
and winter have been quite remarkable, 
even for native New Englanders like us. 
And now, in early March, spring is off- 
cially not far off, but it seems as though 
winter is really setting in at last, and in 
earnest too, for it is snowing as I write 
this, as if to make up for the previous lack. 
Last summer was very dry, the fourth dry 
summer in succession. This was followed 
by an extraordinarily wet fall, including 
two severe southeast storms that struck us 
late in November. The winter has been 
remarkably mild and open. On only two 
or three occasions did the mercury drop to 
zero or below. We had two more heavy 
storms, one in January and another one 
about the fifteenth of February. All these 
‘spells of weather’ have been accompanied 
by southeast winds approaching hurricane 
proportions. A few days before Christmas 
I went ‘cruising’ through our woods look- 
ing for a suitable fir tree to bring into our 
house, and the weather was so balmy that I 
was quite comfortable roaming around in 
my shirt sleeves. The buds on some of 
the trees and shrubs were noticeably 
larger than one would expect for that time 
of the year. The leaflets on our red elder- 
berry bush were already bursting their 
bud jackets, and I found some trailing 
arbutus in bud. 

“Bird-wise, this is the first winter since 
we moved down here to South Brewer, 
Maine, about four years ago that our bird 
feeding tray has been favored with the 
presence of Evening Grosbeaks, Purple 
Finches and Red-breasted Nuthatches. 
They have been regular boarders, the 
Grosbeaks and Nuthatches from the 27th 
of December and the Finches from around 
the 14th of February. There have been a 
couple of Robins around our place too, 
though not as regularly as the Grosbeaks 
with which they seemed to be traveling, 
but we have seen them often enough so 
that we are sure that they have been in 


this vicinity all winter. The Nuthatches 
have come frequently, usually singly or in 
pairs, but once there were seven of them 
here at one time—on the ground, on the 
tray, and on the tree. Of course we have 
the usual old friends such as Chickadees, 
Tree Sparrows, Blue Jays, and the Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers. There seems to 
be a strange absence of Slate-colored 
Juncos this winter. Ordinarily they are 
about as abundant as the Chickadees. 
And the Tree Sparrows have come in much 
smaller numbers than in previous years. 
The last flight of Canada Geese that we 
saw flew over shortly after the sun had 
dropped below the horizon on January 3. 
They were headed quite properly south- 
ward down the river toward Penobscot 
Bay. We estimated that there were 150- 
200 geese in the several groups that went 
over while we watched them. 

“Then, on the 19th of February, shortly 
before seven A.M. as was driving to 
Bangor, I watched a Bald Eagle come in 
for a perfect two-point landing and perch 
for a few minutes on the branch of one of 
the elms that line South Main Street in 
South Brewer near the oil company plant. 
The only time that I have seen one of these 
handsome birds at closer range was in a 
zoo! I stopped my car and got out to 
watch the Eagle and to get a better view 
of him as he sat there, quite like the 
‘monarch of all he surveyed.’ It was a 
most magnificent sight, and a rather rare 
one around here, though a picture of two 
of these large birds appeared in the Ban- 
gor paper March 2, showing the birds on 
an ice-pan in the river not far from where 
I had seen one of them earlier. 

“Yesterday, March third, while out walk- 
ing in our woods I watched a Brown 
Creeper while it worked busily up several 
small hardwood trees.” 


Chandler W. Johnson 
South Brewer, Maine. 
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From Our Correspondence 


“We often hear something described as 
pint-sized, but did you ever know of a bird 
that had been measured and found to be 
pint-sized ? 


“One of my Sunderland friends called 
up on a bright February morning and 
asked me to guess what she found in her 
Chickadees’ feeder. This feeder is a pint 
berry-basket nailed to a post of the east 
porch, in which sunflower seeds are placed, 
just for the Chickadees. Larger birds 
find such an abundance of seeds on the 
west porch that they seldom pay any at- 
tention to the tiny basket. 


“My guess was a Robin, which was my 
most-longed-for sign of spring, but that 
was not the surprise. Very early that morn- 
ing, when my friend looked out, there in 
the basket sat a Saw-whet Owl! It stayed 
in the basket for some time, not seeming 
to mind when people came near, then it 
flew a few feet across the yard and perched 
on a vine growing over the garage. Several 
times during the day it changed its loca- 
tion, always staying near the house. At 
nightfall it was still there. It paid no at- 
tention to the English Sparrows that flew 
around, and they showed no fear of the 
owl. As it sat there turning its head, owl- 
fashion, appearing to try to acquaint itself 
with its surroundings, one almost expected 
to see the head unscrew and fall off. Prob- 
ably it was not seeing much because of the 
brilliance of sunlight on snow. In the 
morning it was gone.” 

Viola F. Richards 
South Deerfield, Mass. 


“A flock of Snow Buntings numbering 
about thirty were first seen at the home of 
Mrs. James Gray in Boxford on the morn- 
ing of February 5. She described them 
to Dr. Maddock and myself quite accu- 
rately, so we suggested that she feed them 
by scattering scratch in the field in front 
of the house. This she did and they 
stayed with her for a week. When I finally 
had a chance to look them over on Sunday 
(February 11), the flock had increased to 
seventy-three. The noise of a passing car 
would always startle them and send them 
up to the topmost branches of a tall oak 
beside the road. When the sound had died 
down, they would return to their feeding. 
This maneuver would make it possible to 
see them feeding, flying up and wheeling 
in the air, and finally resting in the tree, 
a procedure repeated over and over again, 
a habit that we had noted many years 
previously when we had been fortunate to 


have similar flocks on our own land dur- 
ing the cold winters of 1933 and 1935. Do 
you think what appears to be an inadequate 
amount of their usual food in such areas 
as Plum Island might make them invade 
the more inland sections of our country- 
side? 

“The other species seen are: A large 
flock of Goldfinches, sixty more or less, in 
the Kelsey Highlands Nurseries. With 
them there are six to eight Pine Siskins. 
Our postmaster, Mr. Hap Moore, reports a 
flock of fifteen Purple Finches, one Fox 
Sparrow, one female Towhee, two White- 
breasted Nuthatches, six to eight Tree 
Sparrows, Juncos, Chickadees, and Downy 
Woodpeckers on and about his feeding 
tray. Our own tray does not afford much 
in the way of interest, alas. Probably the 
aggressive Blue Jays, numbering up to 
thirteen, are responsible. 

“Our only contribution is two Oregon 
Juncos that have been with us since De- 
cember. Other than this the yield includes 
up to eighteen English Sparrows, four 
Starlings, three Downies, six to eight 
Chickadees, fourteen or more Juncos, three 
Mourning Doves, one lone Tree Sparrow 
— a rather sad showing. Four Pine Sis- 
kins passed through last Sunday, February 
11, and occasional Goldfinches are 
and heard near by. But the Blue Jays are 
masters of the scene.” 


Charlotte L. 


seen 


Maddock 
Boxford, Mass. 


“Last spring I was trying to raise some 
calla lily bulbs in pots by keeping the 
bottoms of the pots in the fish pond and 
the tops out of the water. Every morning 
the bulbs were uprooted, the earth tossed 
about and sometimes the whole pot over- 
turned. Something violent was happening 
every night. Dogs? Cats? Children? 
Then I noticed the wet earth was covered 
with bird footprints and I realized what 
was going on. 

“Many birds require mud for nest-build- 
ing and, when you come to think of it, 
there is mighty littke mud in a suburb. 
No more brooks, hard roads and neat gar- 
dens. Water is supplied, but in clean bird 
baths. So now I put earth into porous 
flower pot saucers and keep these in the 
shallow bird baths, and a deep pot of mud 
in the fish pond, and nothing bothers my 
lily bulbs any more. Try it in your Bird 
Garden!” 

Priscilla Ordway 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Field Notes 


On February 20 a GREAT BLUE 
HERON was seen in Sudbury by Gordon 
Cooper. Other early spring migrants seen 
in the Sudbury Valley are RING-NECKED 
DUCKS, one MARSH HAWK, forty 
GRACKLES, and RED-WINGED BLACK- 
BIRDS reported Mrs. Bertram Wellman, 
on February 27. 

Mrs. E. B. Kelsey, of Hamden, Connec- 
ticut, writes: “A pair of CARDINALS is 
wintering a few miles from us, a male 
BALTIMORE ORIOLE is wintering in 
West Haven, and a male CHEWINK in 
Westville. I have seen these and I hope to 
see a MOCKINGBIRD which is living in 
Hamtlen.” 

Mrs. A. E. Coburn, of Gardner, writes 
that a flock of fifteen EVENING GROS- 
BEAKS visited her feeding station on 
December 23 and later increased to over 
thirty birds, females predominating. One 
male was a banded bird (not color- 
banded). December 22 three CEDAR 
WAXWINGS appeared, and this group was 
augmented to about fifty in late February, 
when they disappeared again. A _ lone 
ROBIN spent several days there, beginning 
February 2, and on February 24 and 28 
she observed a MOCKINGBIRD. Mrs. 
Coburn adds, “I was interested in the 
article in the last Bulletin by Esmond S. 
Rice about how the Red-wing would lift 
up the doughnut, for I had a Baltimore 
Oriole that did that a good many times 
last summer.” 

Two WOODCOCKS were seen and heard 
by Mrs. Lionel Sheppard in Ipswich on 
March 7, and J. J. Rowan saw two in 
Wayland on March 8 and three on March 
10. 

On February 28, Stephen Shannon, of 
Stoneham, telephoned to say that one 
hundred CEDAR WAXWINGS were feed- 
ing on berries in his back yard. Lester 
Marland reports that on March 10 he saw 
a flock of fifty-four Cedar Waxwings in 
West Brookfield feeding on pasture juniper 
berries. 

An OREGON JUNCO was seen at the 
feeding station of Dr. John B. May at 
Cohasset on March 10 and 11, but was not 
seen there on March 12. 
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F. S. Dane writes that on the morning 
of March 5 two males and one female 
COWBIRD arrived at his window feeding- 
shelf in Lexington (last year his first date 
was April 6). This is a very early record 
for Lexington, according to Mr. Dane. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood K. Bolton, Sr., 
of Concord, report one to nine MOURN- 
ING DOVES coming to their feeder from 
February 1 to February 13, when they dis- 
appeared, only to return on March 1, when 
snow covered the ground. 


Davis H. Crompton reports a HARBOR 
SEAL at Rockport, January 1; a SHREW 
(Blarina?) at Paxton, January 2; a RED 
FOX at Oakham, January 25; and on Feb- 
ruary 19, a live SKUNK at Rutland and 


a dead one at Worcester. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor, who lives across the 
street from Cook’s Canyon and who takes 
a great personal interest in our work in 
Barre, writes that he has had as many as 
fifteen PHEASANTS at one time eating 
in his back yard, fourteen hens and one 
cock. The average for January and Feb- 
ruary has been better than ten each morn- 
ing. He further comments that he has 
“used up 125 lbs. cracked corn, of course 
a few Blue Jays helping to take care of 
that.” 

Mrs. Robert Allison, of Athol, reports 
banding a GOLDEN-CROWNED KING- 
LET at her feeder on February 3. RED- 
POLLS also visited her feeder on four 
different dates in February. 


Roland C. Clement, director of the Au- 
dubon Society of Rhode Island, reported 
on March 9 that he had received the first 
specimen of Coragyps atratus, the BLACK 
VULTURE, ever taken in Rhode Island. 
He said the bird was taken by a farmer 
in South Kingstown the previous week end 
and was kept alive until Tuesday. This 
species has been seen twice before in 
Rhode Island but never before taken alive. 

Mrs. Chester M. Inman, of Worcester, 
reports a CAROLINA WREN at her feed- 
ing box on January 26 and 28, and eight 
to ten EVENING GROSBEAKS about 
January 20. 
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OF WILD BIRD FEED 


Now Available at Very Reasonable Prices 


As you may know, pecan nut meat bits have proven for over twenty years to be 
an exceptionally attractive wild bird feed, especially in cold or inclement 
weather. 

Through new, improved processes, the large pecan shelling plants in Georgia 
are now able to separate the broken and defective pieces at low cost and pro- 
duce a clean, standardized product (100 percent pure nut meats) for a very 
reasonable price, sold under the name “Pecano Bird Feed.” 


Pecan meats are rich and a highly concentrated feed. A little goes a long way. 
Natural fat is 71.2% as compared with sunflower seed, 25% fat. Protein 11%, 
which is adequate. Carbohydrate 13.3%. Rich in lime and iron and signifi- 
cant amounts of Vitamins A and B. Calories 3633 per pound. Wild birds, 
with their very high body temperatures, instinctively crave it, especially in 
cold weather. But they like it at all times! Attractive to more than 40 species 
— insect eaters as well as seed eaters. For Cardinals, Jays, Woodpeckers and 
larger birds, order medium coarse Pecano. For birds of Goldfinch or Siskin 
size, order medium fine Pecano. 


To introduce this product, we offer it on the basis of money refunded if you 
are not entirely satisfied. Refund guaranteed by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. Price 25¢ per pound, F. O. B. Albany, Georgia. 10, 25, and 50 
pound containers. Personal checks acceptable. 
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112 West Street 
Albany, Georgia 
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Mrs. Elmer Foye, of Topsfield, reports 
that three EVENING GROSBEAKS were 
seen there on March 4, and Mrs. Eber 
Heston, of Reading, reports seven Evening 
Grosbeaks (four male and three female) 
at their feeder on March 6, as well as 
seventy-five PURPLE FINCHES counted 
on March 4. 


Miss Barbara Proctor, of Somerset, re- 
ported seeing an immature CHIPPING 
SPARROW with aberrant markings on 
February 5, and the bird was still coming 
to the feeder on February 28. 

Lester Marland, of Ware, writes that on 
February 28 he saw a flock of about 150 
birds feeding in a field which had recently 
been spread with manure, and that most of 
them were RED-WINGS. Many had “nice 
red wings,” but there were other species 
with the blackbirds which he did not 
identify positively. Miss Bessie Dodge, of 
Beverly, reports that Red-wings (male) 
arrived at her feeding stations on March 2. 


Mrs. Ruby Downing, of Athol, had a 
SNOW BUNTING at her feeder from Feb- 
ruary 8 to 15. Also at her feeder were six 


REDPOLLS and a SONG SPARROW. 


From Northampton Aaron M. Bagg re- 
ported that on December 5, and for at 
least two weeks, twenty-five HERRING 
GULLS had been seen in a field strewn 
with small potatoes left by a mechanical 
potato-digger. 


Robert Hill, of Cohasset, saw a GARTER 
SNAKE, sluggish but definitely alive and 
moving, on February 27. 

From Concord, New Hampshire, Vincent 
Hayden reported a male RED-WING sing- 
ing on February 22.° He also saw a male 
EVENING GROSBEAK there and a flock 
of over 350 SNOW BUNTINGS. 


John M. McCormick writes us, comment- 
ing on Robert Hellmann’s waterfowl notes 
from Spy Pond, that he can add an AMER- 
ICAN MERGANSER seen there February 
24 and RED-BREASTED MERGANSERS 
seen frequently. On near-by Fresh Pond, 
Mr. McCormick saw in mid-January two 
male GREEN-WINGED TEAL and a male 
PINTAIL. Of the latter he writes, “Not 
the Muddy River Pintail unless he made 
it to the Fenway quicker than I did.” 


Dr. John B. May reports a flock of about 
twenty to twenty-five BRANT migrating 
past Wollaston Boulevard in the late after- 
noon of March 3. Twelve Brant were seen 
in Marblehead Harbor by Mrs. David 
Searle on March 6. The next day Miss Ruth 
Tyler reported seeing them in Salem near 
the Marblehead line. 


April 


NOTES 


Captain W. M. Gifford, a member from 
Woods Hole, writes on February 20: “We 
have had a HERMIT THRUSH (reddish- 
brown tail) every day for over a month on 
our window feeding station. Of course, 
Purple Finches, White-throated Sparrows, 
Chickadees, a Goldfinch, Tree Sparrows, 
etc., and occasional flocks of twenty or 
thirty Robins, and Cedar Waxwings. I 
thought a Hermit Thrush a little unusual.” 

Douglas Sands reports a PIED-BILLED 
GREBE from Wellesley on February 6, and 
also a wintering WILSON’S SNIPE there 
on December 16. On February 25 he noted 
the arrival of a flock of PRAIRIE 
HORNED LARKS. 


Mrs. Paul T. Anderson, of Middleboro, 
reports that on December 9 her brother 
watched seven BOB-WHITE walking in 
single file over a cranberry bog beside his 
house in South Carver. The first two birds 
watched while the others fed. Then two 
more took up the watch, then two more, 
etc., until all had had a turn at watching. 
They continued to feed quietly but watch- 
fully until a slight movement at the win- 
dow alerted the quail and they flew off 
instantly. 

Carl C. Lund, of Orleans, reports a 
flock of about twenty-five MEADOW- 
LARKS feeding in his yard since February 
3. On February 4 he also saw a HERMIT 
THRUSH and a MOURNING DOVE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Matthiessen, of 
Manchester, noted thre BALD EAGLES 
on the ice floes in Newburyport Harbor, 
one adult and two immatures, on February 
15. They also report a BROWN 
THRASHER and two CATBIRDS winter- 
ing at Eastern Point, Cape Ann. 


L. M. Bartlett reports a WHITE- 
THROATED SPARROW on February 10 
and 17, seen in a field in Sunderland with 
a flock of Tree Sparrows and Juncos. 


Dr. Herbert E. Maynard contributes the 
following notes: A large MINK at Muddy 
River, February 17, “between Hotel Brae- 
more and Hotel Somerset,” and comments, 
“twice before in the last ten years have 
seen one there.” February 19, another 
Mink in Mystic River just below Medford 
Street Bridge, about an eighth of a mile 
below the outlet of Lower Mystic Lake. 
February 10, a WOODCHUCK near the 
dam between the two Mystic Lakes. Feb- 
ruary 21, a small WEASEL, species un- 
known, at Arlington Heights. On February 
24, a WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE made an 
afternoon visit to a feeding station in 
Weston, where it had also been seen oc- 
casionally at night. 
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COMPARE! 


Three Extraordinary Binocular Values!!! 





SPORT — THE BIGGEST LITTLE BINOCULAR YOU EVER SAW! 


These amazing imported glasses are 6 Power, with sharp, wide field of 435 feet 
at 1000 yards and achromatic lenses — yet they are so small they fit your vest 
pocket or purse. Adjustable to all eye widths. Complete with strap and rich 


leather case. . $19.95 plus 20% tax 
FEATHERWEIGHT 8x25 FRENCH 


This excellent all-purpose glass is precision-built by a famous French manu- 
facturer. Achromatic, distortion-free lenses, good luminosity. Central focus- 
ing with individual adjustment of right eyepiece for perfect definition. Weighs 


only 13 ounces. Complete with fine case and straps. 
: $27.50 plus 20% tax 
Same glass wider field 8 x 30 $35.00 plus 20% tax 


LIGHTWEIGHT 7x50 BINOCULAR 


These binoculars have coated lenses and are noted for their extreme brightness 
and definition. They weigh 8 oz. less than comparable models. Outstanding 
for bird study, marine and general use. Complete with hard leather case and 


straps. $50.00 plus 20% tax 
All Mail Orders Promptly Filled Postpaid 
STODDARD'S 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
A New England Tradition for Binoculars and Cutlery. 








FIELD GUIDES AND OTHER BOOKS 


A Field Guide to the Birds . Robin Redbreast 
Roger Tory Peterson. David Lack. 


: A Cup of Sky 
Bieds of ~. ge teary , Donald Culross Peattie 


and Noel Peattie. 
Field Book of Common Rocks Water, Land and People 
and Minerals m 


Bernard Frank 
and Anthony Netboy. 
Field Book of Nature Activities 3.95 Wildlife Management 

* William Hillcourt. Ira N. Gabrielson. 


Wield Deak of Pamie cad *A Field Guide to the Butterflies 3.75 
aaa 3. Alexander B. Klots. 
Ann Haven Morgan. ens with color paintings of 247 
s i ] M jori S é LO- 
a tiaitediet thin 200 pecies by Marjorie Statham and phot 


hs of 191 species by Florence Long- 
Kelvin McKready. graphs 0 pecies by Florence Long 


The Living Year . Hawks Aloft 
Richard Headstrom. Maurice Broun. 


Frederic B. Loomis 


*No discount 





When dealing with advertisers please mention the BULLETIN 
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MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
BIRD CHARTS 








WINTER. BIRDS 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 
takes pleasure in presenting this fine new 
set of four 
AUDUBON BIRD CHARTS 
in full color, the work of the well-known 
bird artist Jacob Bates Abbott, illustrating 
some ninety species of the birds of the 
northeastern United States, under the 
headings of 
Winter Birds, 26 species 
Summer Birds, 22 species 
Game Birds, 29 species 


Birds of Prey, 13 species 





SUMMER BIRDS 





“To the child and to the adult novice 
in bird identification, a mere description, 
however good, often leaves room for un- 
certainty. Visual identification is easiest, 


surest, best.” — THorNTON Burcess 


“The four AUDUBON BIRD CHARTS 
should hang in every school, scout room, 
and children’s museum. In fact they should 
be in every home where there are parents 
who care to have the family interested in 


birds.” Witt1am GouLp VINAL 








Send your order to MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 





155 Newbury St., Boston 16, or to any of our Sanctuary Superintendents. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
BIRD CHARTS 








BIRDS OF PREY 


THE AUDUBON BIRD CHARTS 
are invaluable for school and family use. 
There is no better way to familiarize child- 
ren with the appearance of our common 
birds than by their means. They depict 
ninety different birds in their character- 
istic attitudes and natural colors, and are 
a very practical aid in Nature Study and 
in Drawing. They are both useful and 
decorative for schoolrooms, nurseries, pub- 
lic and private libraries, summer camps, 


museums, etc. 





GAME BIRDS 








This new series of 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 
BIRD CHARTS 


is lithographed in full color on heavy dur- 
able paper, 20 x 30 inches, metal bound 
at top and bottom for wall use. 


Sold only in sets of four, in a substantial 
mailing tube, for only 


$2.50 per set, postage prepaid. 
$25.00 per dozen sets. 


10% discount to Members. 








Send your order to MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, or to any of our Sanctuary Superintendents. 
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A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 
12-inch double-faced vinylite 
record produced 
under the supervision of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
10 minutes of 
imitations by the Mockingbird 
of more than 30 other species, 
with comment. 
Extraordinary — Educational 
Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


$2.50 each, no discount 





STATIONERY 


BIRD-OF-PARADISE Stationery, 
xed, $1.00 
24 sheets of four different subjects, 
6 plain sheets, 24 envelopes with Bird- 
of-Paradise lining, in gray, white or 
shell pink. 

AUDUBON Stationary, boxed .... 1.25 
White-throated Sparrow, tan or gray, 
36 sheets — 36 envelopes. 

PETERSON’S Butterflies, Moths 

and Flowers Notes 

20 folders and envelopes. 
JAQUES Bird Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 
JAQUES Game Bird Family Notes 1.00 
20 folders and envelopes. 
AUDUBON Bird Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 


No discount on stationery. 


FIVE 
BENT’S LIFE HISTORIES 
AVAILABLE 
North American Diving Birds 
(Reprint) 
North American Gulls and Terns 
(Reprint) 

North American Nuthatches, 
Wrens, Thrashers and Allies 
North American Thrushes, King- 

lets and Allies 2.25 
North American Wagtails, Shrikes, 
Vireos and Allies 





2.25 





For Postage Stamp Collector 


Packets of Postage Stamps illustrating 
birds and animals round the world, espec- 
ially assembled for Audubon House. 
Packets of varying sizes 


10c, 25c, 50c, 1.00, postpaid 





Bird Houses Ready 
At Audubon House 


Rustic Wren House B40 

Rustic Bluebird House B12 

Clemensson Wren House 

Clemensson Bluebird House 

Clemensson Chickadee House 

Moose Hill House for Bluebird or 
Tree Swallow 

Bluebird House V3 

Wren House V1 

Chickadee House V2 . 

Hairy Woodpecker V5 

Reed Wood Duck House 


10% discount to members 


BAUSCH and LOMB 


BINOCULARS with COATED LENSES 
Cases included 

6x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus $186.00 

7x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 186.00 

8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 

9x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
central focus 204.00 

7x50 Individual eye focus 210.00 


20% Tax included in all prices, no discount 
SPOTTING SCOPES 

A handy, light scope, with interchange- 

able eyepieces. Length 13 21/32 inches. 

Weight 33 ounces. 

B & L Spotting Scope 

$95.00 

98.50 


24.00 
27.75 
22.50 





204.00 


Individual Eyepieces 
20X, 27X, or 60X 
X 


No Tax No Discount 
Neptune Binocular 7 X 35 .... 72.00 
20% Tax included, no discount 


This binocular is recommended by 
Swift and Anderson 





For the convenience of our members, bird 
food and other items handled at Audu- 
bon’s Store may be secured at the Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant Val- 
ley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc- 
tuary, Sharon; and Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 


Prices subject to change without notice 











Audubon House and the Sanctuaries 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 











Audubon House, Boston. 

Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 

Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Nahant Thicket, Nahant. 

Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 

Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox 

Proctor-Brown Reservation, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
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THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 

Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 
TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 

Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Robert T. Francis Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Richard H. Gamwell Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Membership Secretary 
Miss Frances E. Paimer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 

As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten 
dollars ($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including THe 
BULLETIN. 

Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 





Alvah W. Sanborn, Miss Arlia Tomlinson, and Mrs. Wendell H. Stickney of the 


Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum and the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society in Berkshire County. 

















“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of sixteen trained and experienced teachers, reaching 
10,000 boys and girls during the school year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Natural Science Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, 
and other Youth Group Leaders. Two sessions each 
summer. 

200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 

Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums, and Camps. 

Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 

Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The Audubon BULLETIN, an outstanding magazine in its 
field, published nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND BIRDS monthly. 

Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
and “TALES OF THE WILDWOOD” in a dozen cities and 
towns of Massachusetts. 

Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 























